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In the Clutch of the Tsar. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter V. 


Our sleep broken.——Frightened by intru- | 


ders.— Driven from our hiding-place. 
Among friends instead of enemies. — 
Tracked by hounds.——The men in the 


i iti f def ~—| | : 
ee Sh pen Se Cosenes , Soon compelled to keep turning and twisting to | They fish, hunt, cultivate the soil in clearings | gradually made out that they were anxious 


from the dense forests of this great island. | 
I shall bake!’ Pen | Many of them had previously suffered the most | Pietan often ascended a knoll to look for it, but 
cruel punishments, and glad of respite from the | the afternoon went by and still it did not appear. 


Surrender by soldiers demanded. 


My first thought, when Pen waked me with | 
| groaned, almost aloud. 


the whisper, “Somebody’s coming!” was that 
the guards from the 
mine had tracked us. 
We both jumped from 
the moss-bunk and 
stood listening, nearly 
blinded by the daylight. 
There were voices out- 
side the log house, and 
then we heard the 
shuffle of footsteps on 
the threshold of the 
door in the front room. 

“We must hide some- 
where!” Pen whisper- 
ed. 

With blinking eyes, 
I looked around the 
large back room. The 
great sleeping - frame, 
full of moss, and an old 
bench were the only 
articles of furniture in 
it. There was only one 
door, and that opened 
into the front room. 
But the side of the great 
central brick and slate stove, eight feet or more | 
in height, projected into the room, and there | 
seemed to be considerable space between its flat 
top and the cabin’s roof of poles. 

We silently placed the bench at the side of the 
huge stove, and mounting it, raised ourselves as 
quietly as possible and crawled upon the slated 
top. One of the three ovens over the three fire- 
places in the lower part of the stove had fallen 
in, and in this we crouched. 

The partitions between the three rooms rose 
no higher than the top of the stove. The loft 
over the stove and the rooms of the hut formed 
one continuous open space, but the roof was no 
more than three or four feet above our heads. 
Previous occupants of the house had tossed 
bones, bread crusts and other rubbish up into the 
place where we were concealed. 

In spite of our caution, some noise was made 
in getting on top of the stove, but it was unnoticed 
amidst the stamping of feet and noisy talk of the 
party who had entered the hut. We had not 
been too alert in getting to our hiding-place, for 
Pen had scarcely time to draw his legs out of 
sight when some one pushed open the door of the 
back room. 

Immediately others came thronging in, stamping 
the snow from their feet, and a babel of Russian 
voices filled the air. There were women’s voices 
as well as men’s, and we heard a baby cry out. 

“These can’t be soldiers, Win,” Pen whispered 
tome. “It’s some party of natives.” 

“But they will report us at the mine if they 
find us,”’ I whispered back. 

“They might,” Pen replied, 
there is a reward offered for us.” 

So we kept as quiet as possible. Fully thirty 
people seemed to have come into the house. 
Women were chatting and scolding, men laughing 
and children talking or erying. They occupied 
all three rooms, and soon began to rattle the fire- 
places of the stove under us, and overhaul the 
woodpile. 

“Good gracious, Win, we never thought of 
that!’’ Pen “whispered. “Do you suppose we 
can stand it if they build a big fire?” 

“Tt can’t be as hot as an iron stove,” I replied. 

They kindled a blaze very soon in two of the 
fireplaces, and began, as we judged from the 
clatter of platters, kettles and frying-pans, to 
prepare food. Odors from it rose into the low 
roof, and to us, half-famished as we were, this 
was as tantalizing as it was savory. 


“particularly if 








It soon began to grow warm where we lay, but 
we had been so long chilled by wet and cold that 
the heat felt very comfortable for a while. We 
grew drowsy at first; but before very long the 
place became too hot for comfort, and a good deal 


| Of smoke came up through the chinks of the 
— | bricks and stones. 


“We shall roast here,” Pen whispered, in dis- 
tress. “What is best to do?” 

That was more than I could tell. There was 
no possible way of escape without discovery, for 
the different groups in the rooms saan 
surrounded us. 

“We must try to stand it,” I w ateenel, 
“Perhaps they will let the fire go down some- 
what after they get breakfast.’ 

But it grew hotter and hotter, and we were 


several cried out, “Neejik, neejik! Na, na!” | possible. In Siberia, where so many of the people 
plainly to reassure us. | have been, at one time or another, in the mines, 
Indeed, if we had known them as well then as | the effect of sudden daylight after long confine- 
we came to know them afterward, we should | | ment in darkness is well known. By signs 
have had little fear of treachery, for they were | Pietan advised us to shield our eyes constantly, 
themselves Siberian convict settlers, and on their | otherwise we might become blind. 
way, contrary to the Russian penal regulations,| There were six children in the party, and the 
to cross the narrow channel of the sea between | oldest of them soon made friends with us. Indeed, 
the mainland and the island of Saghalin, or | if we could have spoken the language, we should 
Saghalien. | soon have been on the easiest of terms with this 
About the year 1876 the Russians began to | simple-hearted company of outlaws—outlaws in 
colonize Saghalien, and sent many exiles there to | name, but really victims of harsh criminal laws. 
work mines and cut ship timber. The scheme | A strangely peopled land is Siberia! The country 
was only partially successful, mainly because of | of the terribly wronged as well as of the criminal. 
the climate. Still convict settlements exist on| Pen and I soon saw that these kind people 
the island, the people living in much indepen-| were troubled about something, and by their 
dence of Russia and every other government. | looks toward the sea and their signs to us we 


| prevent being really burned by the hot bricks. 


“IT cannot endure it; 





SURRENDER DEMANDED. 


“Sh!” I whispered. “They will hear you.’ ’ | knout, are quite content to pass the remainder of | 
We were both panting by this time, and in a/| | their lives secretly and forgotten. 


profuse perspiration. To be an escaped convict was, we soon found, 
Pen groaned again: “I shall die! I shall | | Something like a passport to the hearts of these 
smother !” people, who were a _ strangely miscellaneous 


“Think of being put back into that mine!” I fa a Some had come from as far west 
whispered, trying to quiet him. |as the mines of Nerchinsk and Lake Baikal. 

“Mine or no mine, I can’t stand this!” he | Two were exiles from European Russia. Most 
roared, and sprang up. I rose with him, for I | of them, however,—including all the women,— 
knew we must now be discovered. | had been born in the convict settlements of 

A sudden silence had fallen in all three of the | eastern Siberia, but had grown weary of the 
rooms. Then a woman screamed. Blinking | harsh laws. 
down, I saw all eyes turned on us. The men Their leader, the bearded man who first encour- 
were short, bearded men in fur caps and leathern | aged us, had lived in Saghalien many years, and 
outer garments ; the women were plump, swarthy, | he was now conducting this company to that 
black-haired, dressed in blue and red jackets, | refuge. We gathered from him that he meant to 
short gray skirts and heavy shoes. Some of | wait here, near the coast, in expectation of the 
them held frying-pans in their hands, others | arrival of some kind of vessel from Saghalien that 
plates, still others loaves of bread. All stood | would carry the party across the strait. 
staring as if petrified! For, ragged, black and| From the first these people appeared to make 








long-haired as we then were, crouched in the | no doubt that we would go with them. The) 


shadow of the roof, we must have presented a| women and even the children gathered around 
startling spectacle. | us, gazing at our tattered rags and uttering com- 

The party in the back room took sudden fright, | passionate comments on our blackened skins and 
and bolted through the door into the front room. | matted hair. After a little while several opened 
Children screamed, women cried out, and we | their packs and gave us clean, woollen, hand-knit 
saw some of the men step back and seize their | | undergarments, together with leathern jackets, 
guns, while one or two drew knives from their | trousers and fur caps like those the Siberians 
belts. wear. 

I held up my bare palms to them in token of | 


our peaceful intent, and then the men burst into | and I stole out and went down to the bay about 


|a loud laugh. Pen made no pretence of waiting | | half a mile away, where we bathed in the sea- 


longer, but jumped to the floor of the front room | water and scrubbed off the coal grime as well as 
into the midst of the party. Some of the women | we could. 
scuttled into the outer rooms, and the children | | able to remove all the black stain from our skins. 
ran after them; but the men stood watching us, | The water was very cold, but it made a great 
still laughing. | improvement in our appearance, and when we 
By signs Pen then tried to explain that we | had put on the warm, clean clothes, we felt like 
were fugitives who had come a long way, but | human beings once more. Then we went back, 
there was no need of this, for these Siberians and one of the women cut off our tangled hair 
understood at once that we had escaped from the | with her shears. So, for the first time in nearly 
coal-mines. One stalwart, bearded fellow, who | two years, we were able to use a comb. 
seemed the leader, nodded to us approvingly, To taste warm, palatable food again, particu- 
and made signs of being deep down in the earth, | larly fried meat and potatoes, was a pleasure such 
and of swinging a pick. |as no one can rightly imagine who has not lived 
I then explained by pointing to our ragged | for months on moldy bread and tough rice. Our 
clothes and shaking my head sadly to show that new friends were greatly delighted at our enjoy- 
we had suffered much, and wished to escape. | ment of their food—the women sometimes laughed, 
The men nodded with evident sympathy. and again shook their heads at each other and 
Pen now pointed toward Dui, then to them, | uttered words of commiseration. 
and clasped his hands as if in entreaty to them Pietan, the bearded leader, and some of the 
not to betray us. This, too, they instantly | other men, knew why we shaded our eyes with 
understood, and shaking their heads vehemently, | our hands and kept them closed as much as 


But months passed before we were | 


because their expected vessel did not come. 


My companion and | 
spent most of the day 
with our faces turned 
to the darkest corner 
of the log house. Still 
Pietan contrived to in- 
form us that the day 
was the 2ist of April, 
according to the Rus- 
sian calendar, which 
would be May 2d, new 
style, as time is reck- 
oned in America. 

As night approached 
Pietan, who seemed a 
very judicious leader, 
placed the women and 
children in the back 
room of the log house, 
while the seventeen 
men, including Pen and 
myself, camped in the 
front room. Pietan had 
a magazine carbine and 
arevolver, and the most 
of the men had guns of 
some sort. They did not seem to feel in any 
| peril, but ate their supper gaily. Then some 
smoked and the early part of the evening passed 
without incident. 

But danger was coming. On a sudden we 
heard the deep baying of hounds at a distance. 
In an instant Pietan was on his feet and went 
outside. We crowded after him and soon made 
out that the hounds were on the mountain across 
the swamp to the westward, coursing through the 
forest. 

It soon became evident that they were ap- 
proaching the log house, and then Pietan uttered 
afew low wordsof command. Without anything 
resembling alarm, the other Siberians went inside, 
took their guns and arranged themselves in a row 
along one end of the front room, not opposite the 
door. 

Pietan then closed the door, but made no effort 
to fasten it in any way. He hung a coat in front 
of the broken window, however, to serve as a 
curtain, and then took away the slate door of the 
stove, so that the light from the fire might shine 
upon the doorway. 

The door was a heavy one, with large, clumsy, 
iron hinges, which swung into the room when 
opened. 

Pietan now made signs to Pen and me to take 


|two broad-bladed axes which the party had 


Accepting the clothes with great gratitude, Pen | 


brought with them, and stand where this door 
would swing back into the room and conceal us 
from incomers. Then he took his own station 
near us, and made signs that the hounds- 

Siberian bloodhounds—were from the mine at 


| Dui. So it seemed clear that the Russian guards 


had discovered our escape and had put dogs on 
our track. 

This greatly alarmed Pen and me, for the 
danger of being tracked by dogs had not occurred 
to us till then. We were sorry, too, that our 
presence endangered these kind-hearted people, 
who might otherwise have escaped without dis- 
covery. So Pen by signs inquired whether they 
wished us to go outside and away from the party. 
Pietan smiled, but shook his head and by signs 
intimated that we were to stand where he had 
placed us and use the axes, if he gave the order 
to do so. 

All this time the deep barking of the dogs 
came nearer, and soon the pack ran up at full ery 
to the door of the log house. After some eager, 
loud snufflings, first one, then another, raised a 





long howl. In a low voice Pietan seemed to 
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order the men to stand fast and remain quiet; | 
and then stepping to the door of the back room, 
he spoke encouragingly to the women, probably 
telling them not to cry out, nor allow the children 
to do so. Still the hounds continued howling at 
intervals; while we listened intently with our 
weapons ready for use. 

I should think that half an hour had passed, 
perhaps more, when my ear caught the sound of | 
footsteps, and we heard a low, gruff order, either 
to men, or to the hounds. Immediately some one 
outside strode to the door and knocked loudly 
as if with a saber hilt, calling out, ““Aindur! 
aindur !” in tones of authority. 

With a shake of his head, Pietan enjoined 
silence, and for a few seconds no sounds broke 
the stillness. Then another order was given out- 
side, and immediately a heavy blow was struck 
on the door. It flew open, and three soldiers 
with rifles rushed in, followed closely by their 
officer, saber in hand! 

For an instant all four stood blinking in the 
firelight. Without a word, but as if by a single 
movement, the Siberians had covered them with 
their guns, and at a nod from Pietan, Pen closed 
the door with a push of his axe. 

The officer saw that he was in a trap, but he 
did not blench or hesitate. He was a young 
man of herculean stature, wearing curled black 
mustachios and having his lieutenant’s uniform 
covered with a very long waterproof coat, faced 
with red, which added to his appearance of great 
height. He whirled his saber as if to find whether 
he had room to use it freely, advanced boldly, 
and shouted, as his words were afterward trans- 
lated to me: 

“Surrender, blackguards, in the tsar’s name!” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Naka and the Saddle. 


A “spelling-match” on an Indian res- 
ervation. —A girl’s struggle for the 
prize.—— Mysterious disappearance of 
spelling-books. : 





—AARLY in my experience as teacher 
? at the Indian school at Fort L., 
Montana, I realized that I must 
do something to obtain a more 
regular attendance of my pupils, 
and so with the boldness of a 
new teacher, I decided to offer a 
prize. Such a thing had never 
before been heard of on the res- 

. ervation, and the superintendent 
of the schools laughingly told me that it would 
accomplish nothing. 

“You cannot get these children of the forest to 
do anything but eat and sleep with anything like 
regularity,” he said, ‘‘so you better rest easily 
when they stay at home, as they did to-day. 
They will all come back to-morrow. I have 
taught Indians for ten years, and I find that 
the best way to handle them is not to interfere 
with them more than is necessary. They will 
come around all right.” 

He resumed his pipe and a two-weeks’-old 
newspaper as though there was not an Indian 
youth in the universe; but I was ambitious to 
make my first school a success, and I have never 
regretted that I offered the prize, although it did 
not accomplish half what I had hoped. 

What to give was the next puzzling question, 
and for what to offer the prize was another. 
After much advice from the agent, and chaffing 
from the superintendent, who advised me to offer 
it for the best grades in psychology, I decided 
that the prize should be given for spelling, as I 
had the primary department, and spelling was 
about all that I could get my pupils to do. 

My supply of trinkets had not been large when 
I left my Massachusetts home to come over the 
Rockies and teach the redskins. My pupils were 
of all ages, from Chaka, a four-year-old papoose, 
to Chala, a gray-haired, toothless squaw, who 
insisted that she could read, and came daily with 
an old First Reader, the lessons of which she 
knew by heart, and which she recited in a 
manner peculiarly her own. 

My few trinkets had vanished like snow when 
the warm wind strikes it, for the Indians begged 
from me everything, from my handkerchief to 
my overcoat. Probably they would have stripped 
me of all my belongings had not the matron come 
to my assistance. 

“Me dear boy,” she exclaimed, bursting into 
my room with my pocket-knife and shirt-stud, 
which she had rescued by force from two young 
bucks who had just wheedled them from me, 
“ye mustn’t be givin’ yer pocket-paces to thim 
dirty thaves! See here now, phwat I tuck from 
White Row and that snakin’ Jake. Faith, whin 
I first come here they begged the very clothes 
from me back! They axed for me aprons, and 
wan ould squaw jest begged for the crape from 
me bunnit I was wearin’ thin for me man, poor 
Felix, that’s dead and gone this sivin year! I 
got mad thin.” | 

Just then a little, dark-haired maid came up | 
and asked me for a small charm on my watch- | 
chain. “Be gone out of that now!” the matron 
exclaimed, fiercely, and the girl ran away. 

“I dislike to offend them,” 
the truth, I am a little afraid to refuse those | 
fierce-looking braves when they ask for such 
trifles.’’ 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Fierce! Hoot! Fierce, is it? Ican lick tin| Then Hank came to the rescue. “Her read 
of thim wid this wan broom!” exclaimed Bridget, | my book. Both read one time,” he said. 
flourishing it as she disappeared. So it came about that two figures might be seen 

I laughed; but I have since found that Bridget |on Hank’s boulder, her green calico dress a 
was right, for I have seen old Indians who had | strange contrast to the blue army coat, with its 
killed bears and fought with panthers, and who | dingy white stripes and brass buttons, as both 
would quietly look down the barrel of a rifle) bent eagerly over the speller, or gravely pro- 
aimed at them, flee precipitately when she| nounced in Indian-English the words to one 
brought a stick or the poker against them. | another. 


I was still perplexed about what to offer as a 
prize when I received a visit from Harry Murphy, 
the youngest soldier at the fort, and with whom 
I had become quite intimate. 


“Well, how about the prize?” was his first | 
My scheme had become common talk 
by this time, for small things beconre interesting | 
to men shut in from the rest of the world, as we | 


greeting. 


were. 

“IT am thinking of offering this writing-desk,” 
said I, holding up the one on which I had been 
writing. 

“They wouldn’t look at that twice. Why don’t 
you offer a saddle, now ?”’ 

“For the same reason that I don’t offer a 
diamond shirt-stud,’’ I answered, a little piqued. 

“T’ll trade you one—a saddle, I mean—for that 
writing-desk. 
I used to have one like it back home, and it 
makes me feel good just to look at it.’’ 

“Agreed,”’ said I, handing him the desk. 
“Bring it up.” 

The pupils were visibly impressed when I 
announced that my prize would be a saddle. 
There was no one, young or old, but wanted one. | 


I’ve wanted it ever since I saw it. | 


At last the eventful day arrived on which the 

final test was to be given. 
find the schoolroom almost full when I came 
down from dinner, and by two o’clock we could 
find room for no more. 

The soldiers were there in full force. Some 
officers sat in a group at one end of the room. 
The Indians were there, too, from Chatoka, an 
| old chief, to an old squaw called ‘‘Get There,”— 
|a name given her by the soldiers because of her 
persistence in begging,—who calmly seated her- 
self on the floor, and fixed her gaze on a nail-head 
| as though she had no other occupation in life. 
| Joe arrived early, and sat undisturbed by the 
unusual proceedings. He was dressed in a new 
suit of clothes, brought from Helena for this 
occasion. Joe looked as though the saddle was 
already his, and the spelling-match held merely 
| for the amusement of the people. 

His father was there, looking considerably 
more anxious than Joe. He was fond, in his 
way, of this half-breed son, and was planning to 
take him back East when his own time in the 
| army had expired. 


| 





I was surprised to | 
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stupid, and rolled their eyes toward the littie 
maid; but Naka saw nothing of this. 

“C-o-m-mn-i-s-s-i-o-n-e-r,” she spelled, and sank 
upon a bench. 

“Bully fer you, little girl!’ shouted Hobbs, 
bringing both his big red hands down upon his 
knees. “The saddle’s yourn! Here, take it!” 
He jerked it down and fairly forced it upon her.*’ 

The soldiers came forward as one body. The 
saddle was carried out and placed on one of the 
garrison’s ponies. Naka, borne on the shoulders 
of two of the soldiers, was about to be placed 
upon it; but she made a sign, and was lowered 
to the ground. 

With trembling fingers she measured the stir- 
rups, shortened them, and then vaulted gracefully 
into the saddle. Then came a merry wave of 
her little brown hand, and she was out of sight 
around the base of the mountain. 

WILL T. WHITLOCK. 
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The “Looting” of Lucknow. 


By Sir W. H. Russell, the well-known War 
Correspondent of the London Times. 


N 1856 the British authorities in India 
annexed the kingdom of Oude to 
their sovereignty, deposed the king, 
and sent him as a state prisoner 
from his capital of Lucknow to 
Caleutta. That annexation, no 


Naka sat silently between her mother, who 


At first every scholar was determined to compete | never seemed to notice her, and another squaw 
for the prize; but before a week had passed I | who held a red-skinned little stoic across her lap. 
found that but two, a half-breed boy named Joe | The girl had no new clothes to display, and she 


Harris, and a full-blooded Indian youth called 
Hank, were really in earnest. 

About this time there arrived at the fort a 
drunken Indian named Josh, bringing with him 
a pack of mules and ponies, which he had been 
herding in the meadows ten miles distant, also 
a tent and his family, consisting of a common- 
looking squaw and his twelve-year-old daughter, 
Naka. 

Naka had attended school before, and when 
she appeared on Monday morning I explained to 
her about the prize. 

“Me get him,” she said, gazing at the big, 
stirruped affair as it hung at one end of the room. 
“No like ride mule no saddle.” 

“You must win it first, Naka,” said I. 

“Me will. Read hard book. Study hard,” 
and suiting the action to the words, she sat 
down on a bench and began studying at once. 
And so it happened that there were three in the 
race. 

My sympathies were all with Naka. Her 
father would do nothing but loaf around the fort, 
begging, stealing, or working for a drink, leaving 
the care of the ponies to his wife and daughter. 
Every morning I saw her riding down the rock y| 
road to the spring, her black hair flying in the | 


breeze, deeply absorbed in her little government | 


speller, leaving the driving of the ponies to the 
old gray mule, on whose back she was perched. 
Each evening I saw her far up on the mountain- 
side gathering brushwood or herding the ponies, 
always with the little book in her hand, or 
attached to her waist by a buckskin thong. 

Joe had the advantage of the others. His 
father was a soldier, and he had nothing to do 
but sit in the shade of the fort and study when 
not in school. 

“T’ll get that saddle, sure,’”’ he said, when thus 
I found him one Saturday afternoon while visiting 
the fort. “My father’s goin’ to buy me a pony 
when I get it. No girl will get it,’ he said, 


indicating Naka by a nod in the direction of her | 


father’s camp. “What'd a girl want of a 
saddle ?” 

“Naka needs the saddle,” I suggested. 

“She'll not get it,” he said, decisively, and | 
resumed his book. 

Hank said nothing, but on every mild day after | 
school hours he could be seen seated on a huge | 
boulder by the side of the road, an odd little | 





| seemed a very insignificant little creature as she 
sat wistfully eying the saddle, her face first 
having the eager look of a child, and then the 
indifferent look of an Indian. 

Hank arrived late. He was greeted by admiring 
glances from the Indians, but the smothered laugh 
among the officers grew to a decided “Haw! 
haw!” when it reached the soldiers. Hank’s 
appearance astonished us all, though we were 
used to strange sights, and I am afraid my smile 
of welcome was broader than was necessary. 

Over his buckskin trousers and blue coat he 
had fastened at regular infrvals small pine cones, 
into which he had stuck feathers of all descrip- 
tions, from the soft down of the quill to a 
pheasant’s tail, which proudly waved from 
between his shoulders. His fingers were covered 
with rings of copper, tin and silver, while his 
| right thumb was encircled by a large brass band 
taken from Captain Hines’s old umbrella. 

Around his neck were three ties of red, green 
and yellow, gathered in front by an immense 
celluloid harness-ring. His hat, which he failed 
to remove, was decorated with grouse feathers. 
Hank looked like some gigantic bird as he proudly 
| stalked to a seat, vacated for him by an admiring 
Indian lad, who seemed overcome by his grand 





a eres 

We decided to “spell down,” and several of 
the soldiers consented to fill up the lines and 
brush up their learning. Captain Hines and 
Lieutenant Day chose the contending sides, and 
much amusement was occasioned by the choosing. 

As IL arose to pronounce, I was struck by the 
appearance of the spellers. How like, yet 
strangely unlike, our own  spelling-bees back | 
East! But how different the dark countenances | 


mates in Massachusetts! 
| I had never taken the civil service examination 


and left my dear old home. 
We began spelling. The ranks thinned down 





ness came over me, and I found myself wishing | 
| station, their wives, children and servants. For 


doubt, gave rise to a sense of inse- 
curity among the native princes of 
India, and probably determined 
some of them to take up arms against the British 
government when the Bengal Sepoys mutinied in 
1857. 

Lucknow had none of the great historical 
associations of Delhi, which had long been the 
capital of the great Mogul Empire. Nevertheless, 
as the capital of Oude it was regarded with affec- 
tion by the chiefs and people. ‘Though the reign- 
ing house of Oude was Mohammedan, most of 
the population were Hindus. Naturally the 
possession of or adherence of Lucknow to their 
cause was much desired by the Bengal mutineers. 

Soon after the rising of the Sepoys at Meerut 
and the massacre of British officers gave the first 
impetus to the rebellion, the Begum of Oude, 
mother of the young prince who claimed the 
throne, a woman of great energy and courage, 
placed herself at the head of the levies of the 
native chiefs or Talookdars in the hope of reecoy- 
ering the kingdom for her son. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, then British Commis- 
sioner at Lucknow, made every possible prepara- 
tion to meet the storm which burst so suddenly 
upon us. The cluster of houses and offices around 
the spacious building, which was cailed the resi- 
dency, was surrounded by a ditch and an earthen 
wall. Guns were mounted to command the 
approaches. Powder, arms and provisions were 
stored in the cellars. When the Sepoy regiments 
mutinied, Sir Henry Lawrence had by his fore- 
sight forestalled the risk of any general massacre, 
such as occurred at Delhi and elsewhere, of the 
Europeans in the city of Lucknow. 





Defending the Residency. 
But in a bold attempt to avert a siege by an 


of the Indians and the tanned features of the | attack on the rebels concentrated in masses out- 
soldiers from the faces of my friends and school- | | side the city, his feeble force was repulsed and 
A feeling of homesick- | was forced to take refuge within the residency, 


| which was crowded with the civilians of the 


its defence there were only the Thirty-second 


| Regiment of British Regulars, seven hundred 


rapidly, some of the Indians sitting down before | strong, one weak company of British artillery, 
their turn came; and in a short time the three and a few hundred Sikhs and loyal Sepoys who 
principal contestants alone were standing— Naka | had refused to march off with their mutinous 


| and Hank on one side, Joe on the other. 

It came Joe’s turn. “Commissioner” was the 
word. 

*C.o-m—” he began, when the door opened and | 


| comrades. The troops of the little garrison had 
but feeble resourees for fighting the great levy 
|arrayed for the attack of the place, and could 
| give little guarantee for the safety of the Euro- 


figure with buckskin trousers and the discarded | in came Private Hobbs, his vacant blue eyes | peans whom they had to defend. 


coat of a lieutenant, surmounted by a large white | wandering over the assembly, unconscious of the | 


hat with a blue band, the rim of which persist- | 
ently flapped down between his swarthy little | 
face and the book. 


disturbance he was creating. In his hand were | 
the spelling-books that Naka had lost. 
“T found these over ’t the fort,” he said. “I | 


The besiegers consisted of nine regiments of 
| native infantry, two regiments of cavalry, two 
' batteries of regular artillery, about twenty-five 
hundred military police, and all the armed popu- 


He would sit for hours scarcely moving any- | | thought ye might need ’em, and brought ’em | lation of Lucknow—not less than fifty thousand 


thing but his lips, and occasionally raising his | 
refractory hat-rim, studying doggedly from his | 
blue-backed little book, until the sun sank behind | 


along,’’ and he placed them on the desk before Joe. 


| men, speedily augmented by masses of the country 


Joe’s confident manner instantly disappeared. people, a warlike, turbulent race! 


Twice he began the word, finally spelled it with | 


The place was at once closely invested and 


the cliffs and the mountain twilight déepened | one “s,” and sat down, his small black eyes | searched by incessant fire. Day and night officers, 


into the mountain night. 
The three continued to study until one morn- | 
ing about two weeks later, when Naka hurriedly | 


| snapping viciously. 
It was Hank’s turn next. 
was the victim of “clothes.” 


Poor Hank! 
That horrible 


He | 
| Sir Henry Lawrence was mortally wounded 


soldiers and civilians—men, women and children 
—were slain by the fusillade and cannonade. 


entered my room without the preliminary of | harness-ring hung against his thorax and choked | | early in the siege. 


knocking. 

“My book gone!” she gasped, holding up the | 
thong which had confined it to her waist. ‘Go| 
sleep last night; not there this morning !’’ 


been cut or broken, 
lost the book in the brush. 
book, and she departed slowly and solemnly, 
studying its long columns of words. 

Two days later this book had disappeared! | 
Our supply was exhausted, and so I gave her my 
own copy. 


cions. 
with disappointment. 
“No get saddle!” she said, sadly. 


his utterance! 
his neck, but forgot how to spell the word. 
His very feathers seemed to droop as he sought | 


approached. 
moment, but his face soon regained its usual 
indifferent look. 

Now it was Naka’s turn. I can see her yet, 


The soldiers listened intently. 


In his excitement he tore it from 


Hobbs | 
Naka lost my book, too, and was wild | _ Stood, stooping, his hands on his thighs, his| hundred and twenty-seven Europeans in the 


Two expeditions were organized by the govern- 
|ment at Calcutta to relieve the residency. The 
first, a small column under Havelock, crossed the 


| his former seat, which had been re-occupied by | Ganges in the blaze of the July monsoon and 
I examined the string, which appeared to have | the Indian boy, who, now that Hank’s glory had | fought its way half-way through Oude. 
and thought perhaps she had | in one degree subsided, seemed to lose his fear of | was not till late in August that a column under 
I gave her another | his clothes, and stolidly regarded him as he| Havelock and Outram reached the residency, 
Hank seemed disconcerted for a| which had then been invested for eighty-seven 


But it 


cays. The force of twenty-five hundred men 
and seventeen guns was not strong enough to 
cover the retreat of the besieged women, children 


| OV I suspected Joe of having taken as she put back her hair with both hands, jon non-combatants, but it was a great reénforce- 
! | Naka’s book, but his undisturbed manner and advanced one small moccasined foot, and prepared | ment to the suffering garrison. 
I said; “and to tell | hfs quiet, “I haint seen ’em,” disarmed my suspi- | to spell. 


It came not a moment too soon! Of nine 


| mouth open, and an intense expression on his | residency one hundred and forty had been killed 


| face. Even the older Indians forgot to look | 


or died of their wounds; one hundred and ninety 
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and fourteen wounded. Of the native garrison | said, ‘“‘Hell had broke loose.” 


seventy-two had been killed and one hundred and | 
thirty-one wounded. 
Havelock and Outram were now besieged in | 


turn, but meantime help was coming, and the | in the doors, firing their rifles to burst the locks | transactions, your honor. 


| 
| 


Dead and dying Sepoys lay under the orange- 
trees ; the white statues were blood-stained. All | 
| around us a raging mass of men were breaking | 
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were wounded. Sixteen civilians had been killed | fountains. In this court, as one of my friends | 


“Well,” said I, “I will give you a hundred 
| dollars for the chain—but you must wait till I get 
| to headquarters.’’ 

**And how do I know where I'll be this blessed 
night? These are only times for ready money 
I'll take two gold 


defence was sustained by the knowledge that it | | that they might “‘loot’” inside, in spite of the | mohurs and a bottle of rum for it! There!” 


would beeffective. Sir Colin Campbell, a veteran | musketry from the lattices of the windows, which 


of service in India, China and the Crimea, was | greeted them when they entered the court. 
assembling at Cawnpore all the troops that could | 


be spared by the government. Crossing the 


Ganges in the second week he stormed, on the | 


seventeenth of that month, the fortified enclosure 
of the Secunderabagh outside the city in front of 
the residency, and after hard fighting all day 
opened communications with the garrison under 
Ilavelock. 


Arrangements for the safe escort of the women , 


and children, the wounded, the treasure and the 
stores, were so skilfully designed that the enemy 
entertained no suspicion of the design, and made 
no attempt to molest them in their retreat to 
Cawnpore, which they reached under the cover 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s army, just in the nick of 
time to save the bridge across the Ganges and the 
station from the army of Gwalior. 

But our work in Oude was not 
yet accomplished. Lucknow was 
one of the centres of the vast re- 
bellion, and it was neccessary to 
oceupy the capital for the due 
subjugation of Oude and the re- 
conquest of the provinces north 
of the Ganges. 

On the first of March, 1858, Sir 
Colin Campbell once more crossed 
the river from Cawnpore at the 
head of a complete and well-organ- 
ized column, infantry, cavalry and 
artillery. He established himself 
without opposition outside 
Lucknow. 

I accompanied his head- 
quarters from Cawnpore, 
and I never can forget the 
wonder, and I may add, 
the admiration which the 
first sight of Lucknow 
as I beheld it from the 
turret of the Dilkoosha or 
*Heart’s Delight,’’ caused 
me> The city was indeed 
a vision of gilded palaces, 
fagades, colonnades and 
terraces of long perspec- 
tive, minarets, brightly- 
hued domes, cupolas rising 
up in the midst of a calm ocean of verdure. 


City of Gilded Palaces. 


For miles and miles away spires of gold glit- 
tered in the sun, turrets covered with polished 
metal shone aloft like constellations. Nothing 
mean or squalid visible! A city larger than Paris, 
and as it seemed, more brilliant, lay before us! 
Was this the capital of a semi-barbarous race— 
the work of a corrupt, degraded, effete dynasty ? 

In the midst of this marvellous display of 
Oriental magnificence palaces appeared which, 
from a distance, looked like the Tuileries and the 
Louvre. I saw the house of the Begum or queen, 
the Begum Kothi; the long front of the Kaiser- 
bagh, and many another seemingly stately resi- 
dence which I did not then know to be squalid 
stucco. 

These were all fortified, filled with matchlock 
men, disciplined Sepoys ; defended by earthworks 
and walls garnished with artillery. It was esti- 
mated that there was a foree of fully eighty 
thousand or ninety thousand men behind the 
earthworks. 

By a series of admirably planned and boldly 
executed movements, Sir Colin Campbell suc-. 
ceeded in occupying both sides of the River 
Goomtee, which runs through the city, and in 
seizing palace after palace from the enemy. On 
the 14th of March, after a successful assault 
upon the outworks of the Begum Kothi, an 
officer rushed in to the headquarters with the 
news, “The Kaiserbagh is ours!” The royal 
palace—a walled enclosure of many acres, a vast 
series of courts surrounded by buildings inhabited 
by the members of the royal family of Oude, 
by the ministers and their dependents—had 
fallen. 

I mounted my horse at once and worked my 
way through enclosures, gardens and walls, 
where breaches had been made by our sappers 
for the assaulting columns, and presently reached 
the battered mosque by the Begum Kothi, which 
had just been occupied by the Ninety-third 
Highlanders and Sikhs. Doolies, or litters, with 
wounded men were being borne to the rear. 

The marble pavement of the great hall of the 
Imam Barra was covered two or three inches 
deep with fragments of broken mirrors, and the 
lass of chandeliers which once hung from the 
ceilings. The soldiers were still busy within, 
“smashing” everything smashable. The courts 
were filled with wreck, Sepoys’ uniforms and 
accoutrements, firelocks, matchlocks, tulwars or 
curved sabres, shields, powder-flasks. The T wen- 
tieth, the Thirty-eighth, the Forty-second, the 
Ninetieth and the Ninety-seventh Regiments 
blocked up the narrow way. 


® garden of orange-trees and parterres in 
‘ront, surrounded by statues, gilt lamp-posts and 





Having scraped | 
past them I looked out upon another court with 





Bent on Plunder. 


Down the steps from the stucco palaces streamed 
men laden with brocades, shawls, ornaments, 
arms, caskets of jewelry, literally “drunk with 
plunder.”” Some gouged out the precious stones 


swords, the butts of pistols. Others swathed 





SOLDIERS LOADED WITH PLUNDER. 


their bodies in stuff crusted with gems. Others | 
carried off vases of jade or china, or dashed them 
to the ground. 

I entered a cul de sac, one side consisting of | 
open sheds in which were broughams, carriages, 
palkees,—ecovered litters borne by men, —with | 
richly gilt harness and velvet hangings. The | 
other side was lined by storehouses with rooms | 


exception of one of which the door had been 
forced. I entered. The room was crammed 
with enormous vases of porcelain, of china and 
japan, bowls and goblets, and cups of the finest 
jade. There were long wooden cases filled with | 
jade spoons, mouthpieces, drinking-vessels and 
saucers, mostly broken in sheer wantonness, 
lining the walls. 


A Soldier’s Offer of Jewels. | 


I had neither mohurs—a coin worth thirty-two 
| Shillings— nor a bottle of rum, and so, as I learned 
| later, I missed a great chance indeed. The arm- 


rubies! The soldier sold it for a small sum to an 
officer of his regiment, and the officer sold it to a 
bunneah or native merchant for two thousand 
pounds. The bunneah sold it surely at a profit 


| to another merchant, who received seven thousand 
from stems of pipes, saddle-cloths, the hilts of | 


five hundred pounds from the queen‘s jewellers 
at Calcutta for the armlet. 


es 


Eventually the stones 


ly and were bought 
by the government for 
more than ten thousand 
pounds to be presented 
to the faithful chiefs 
by Lord Canning, the 
governor-general, when 
he went up country 
after the mutiny, as 
““Khilluts” or presents 
of honor. 

The soldier, however, ere he wound 
the chain round his arm, insisted on 
making presents of trinkets out of a) 
small casket. A nose-ring of rubies | 
and pearls with a single-stone diamond 
drop fell to my share. One of my 
friends was presented with a large 





with diamond and opal wings. 
The musketry was dying away. 
on through similar scenes in other courts. 


Ruthless Looters. 


The looters burned brocades and embroidered 
shawls in a fire in the great court for the sake of 
the gold and silver. They broke up fowling- | 
| pieces and pistols for the gold mounting and 
jewels in the stocks. They dashed china, glass 


and jade to pieces in pure wantonness; they | 
above them, each strongly barricaded, with the | ripped up pictures or tossed them on the flames. | < 
The courts of the palace were lumbered with | 


broken cases filled with stuffs, brocades and 


kinkob,—ecloth of gold,—musical heaton, | 


standards, shields, banners, drums, books, sad- | 
dlery. 

Many of the marauders around us were laden | 
with trash. One of them, waving the chain of a| 
lustre of yellow, green and blue glass prisms, 


| entreated us to buy his “string of emeralds,” and | 
| would not believe they were worthless. 
It must be remembered that the soldiers, by a 


were mounted separate- | 


We moved | 
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| could venture in to share in the plunder, and join 
in the saturnalia of the sack of the palaces. 

I got back to my tent utterly exhausted. In 
| the valet’s tent outside, my Madrasee was busy 
with his scales weighing gold and silver for the 
fellows who came to ascertain the value of what 
they had plundered. The ‘‘chink, chink’’ lasted 
all night, the next day and the day after. My 
man had a percentage for weighing, and he must 
have driven a thriving trade. 


| let consisted of large rose diamonds and fine | 


Enormous Value of the Plunder Obtained. 


That was the first day of the “‘loot’’ of the 
Kaiserbagh! It was not till the second day that 
‘prize’? was declared, and prize-agents were 
appointed. Plunder was then stopped. Guards 
were then set over the approaches and exits of 
the city, and all valuables became the property 
of the army, to be divided in fixed proportions 
among the soldiery according to their rank. 

It never was ascertained what the value of the 
“loot” of Lucknow was, but from some native 
bankers, pretty good judges, there came state- 
ments that more than a million and a quarter 
pounds’ worth of valuables had passed into the 
hands of the looters. 

One ornament made for the young king, Brijes 
Kuddur, which disappeared, cost five lakhs of 
rupees, or fifty thousand pounds. It was sold in 
London, it is said, that very year, and no one 
knew how it got there. 

There were stories that estates in England, 
encumbered with heavy mortgages, were set free 
in a wonderful manner soon after the great take 
of gold and jewels, which was the accumulated 
plunder of the family of the kings of Oude— 
whose subjects, however, bore the process most 
patiently. 

In May, 1858, the prize-agents had in their 
possession property estimated to be worth six 
hundred thousand pounds for sale. A week 
later and they had one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds’ worth. 

As for myself, I only know that for the want 
| of about sixteen dollars, two gold mohurs and a 
| bottle of rum I lost what was worth, at least, ten 
thousand pounds, to which, too, I should have 
been perfectly entitled by the rules of war; for I 
was attached to an army which had taken Luck- 
now, and “‘prize’’ had not been declared when 
the jewels were offered to me. With a small bag 











| have acquired in a day a great fortune of which 
I have never before nor since had the smallest 
| chance of obtaining an infinitesimal fraction. 
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| Push-Ball. 





A new game. — How Lilliputians might 
play with a Brobdignag football. — An 
entertaining though expensive diver- 
sion. 


3U RING the breathing-space be- 
tween the halves of a football 
game on Soldiers’ Field, Harvard 
College, last autumn, many of the 
spectators were not a little sur- 
prised to see trundled out upon 

; the “gridiron” an immense leath- 
ern ball, taller than any of the stalwart young 
| men who propelled it, and large enough to con- 
ceal behind its comical rotundity any three 
| persone upon the grounds. 

Astonishment and interest were by no means 








| 


As I was about to return to the court the | usual practice of war, had been encouraged to the | lessened when the onlookers saw the big sphere 
shadow of a man fell across it; then appeared a | assault by the liberty of “‘loot,” but there could | rolled to the centre of the field, and carefully 


bayonet, raised evidently to the level of the eye, 
then came the rifle, and finally the 
head of a soldier. 

“Come along, Bill,”’ shouted he, 
“*here’s a lot of places no one has 
been to!’’ 

Then entered thee or four ban- 
dits of one of Her Majesty’s regi- 
ments—faces black with powder, 
tunics stuffed with “‘loot’’ or “‘prize.”’ 

The lock of the first door which 
resisted was smashed by the dis- 
charge of a rifle. In rushed the 
men with a shout. Presently they 
came out with the pistols and tul- 
wars crusted with gold and precious 
stones of a royal armory. One 
soldier drew froma silver box which 
he forced open an armlet of emer- 
alds, diamonds and pearls, which I 
thought at first must be glass, be- 
longing to the chain of a large 
chandelier. 

“What will your honor give me for this?” 
said he. “I'll takea hundred rupees on chance.” 

I had not a penny in my pocket,— in India no 
Englishman has, —his body-servant carries his 
money. I told the fellow they were worth a great 
deal more than a hundred rupees if they were 
real stones. 

“T won’t grudge them to your honor. You’re 
welcome to them for a hundred rupees! 
There!” 

It was liberal certainly if he owned them or if 
there was one real stone in the lot, but I had not 
a penny nor had any of my friends, for by this 
time I had been joined by three of Sir Colin’s 
staff. We stood out of fire under a gateway, 
where the parley was going on, for there was still 
fighting in the palace courts. 


be no natural excuse for the wanton destruction | 





PUSH- BALL. 


they committed while furious with fighting and | 


plunder. 
I made the best of my way back to our camp 
through the streets outside the palace, which 


presented a scene the like of which I never | 


beheld. There were thousands of camp-followers 
staggering under loads of plunder, covered with 
clothing not their own. 
looking-glasses, pictures, arms, rich shawls, 
scarfs, embroidered stuffs, silks, the spoils of 
ransacked palaces. 
away piecemeal. 
Goorkhas and Sikhs with glaring eyes and set 
teeth sought to stem the current of men weighted 
with spoil. Grasscutters, mahouts, all the riffraff 
of an Indian army camp-following were waiting 
on the fringe of the crowd of soldiery till they 


They were carrying | 


Lucknow was being carried | 


poised upon the white line at that point. Sixteen 
agile fellows divided into 
squads of eight upon a side, 
and ata given signal began to 
push against the bulging 
leather, endeavoring to ad- 
vance the object toward the 
goal of their opponents. 

Occasionally the ball would 
be lifted high up by those 
nearest it, whereupon others 
of the same squad would dart 
under it, and seize their adver- 
saries by the neck in an effort 
to throw them to the ground, 
and thus lessen the force op- 
posed to their own pushers. 

Now and then the sphere 
would suddenly spin about, 
and throw a detachment of the 
men off on a tangent, as it 
were, tumbling everybody in a 
heap that was more amusing 
than graceful. Backward and forward this 
queer battle raged, to the delight of the spectators, 
until at last, by skilful manceuvering, the huge 
ball went across one of the goal-lines, and victory 
was won. 
| This highly original and entertaining game is 
| called ‘‘push-ball,” and while it will probably 
never seriously rival the more dashing football, 
it has so many good points, and offers such an 
opportunity for really scientific play, that it has 
leaped into popularity in a single season. It 
| seems destined to be very generally played as 
soon as its merits shall become known throughout 
the country. 

Of course, the striking feature of the game is 
the ball itself, the pivot around which the contest 
is carried on. It is six feet in diameter. It has 
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a rubber interior which is inflated, and an outside | that it soon goes out of bounds, when it is carried 
skin of leather, sewn together in rectangular | into the field again and placed half-way between 


pieces. Even when filled with air, it weighs 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. It is quite | 
expensive, for the leather alone costs seventy-five | 
dollars, and the rubber and the labor in making 
bring the total to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

It was invented and made by a gentleman of 
Newton, Massachusetts, and the Athletic Club 
of that city owns the only one now known to be 
in existence; but next season the houses dealing 
in athletic goods are to undertake the general 
manufacture of push-balls, and 
it is expected that their cost 
will be materially reduced. 

In this novel game there are 
eight players on each side. 
They are lined up something 
like a football eleven, with the 
ball between them. The play- 
ers are thus designated: a 
centre, two guards, two for- 
wards or tackles, two ends, 
and a back, who gives the 
signal for team play. 

The field used is a football 
“gridiron” one hundred and 
twenty feet long and one hun- 
dred and sixty feet wide. The 
game consists of innings of 
from one to five minutes each, 
actual play, and its object is to 
advance the ball as far as 
possible into the opponents’ 
territory, starting from the 
centre-line. The ball is in play throughout the | 
inning, except when it goes out of bounds or | 
when a goal is made. 

A goal counts five, and every five yards gained | 
count one. When the ball goes out of bounds, 
that is, beyond the side-lines, it is carried to the 
centre of the field from the place where it went 
out. 

There are four officials, an umpire, a referee 
for each side and atimer. Offside play is allowed, 
but no offside tackling. Tripping up and unnec- | 
essary roughness are prohibited. | 

There are at present what may be roughly 
called three styles of play in push-ball. The) 
opening move is almost invariably the same. The | 
ball is placed with exactness on the centre-line, | 
and the teams are lined up on opposite sides. 
The signal sounds, and at the instant the centre, 
guards and ends exert their combined force 
against the ball. 

The centre generally turns completely around 
after the first impact, and uses his back. The 
guards and ends push in unison, each employing 
the shoulder nearest the centre, and all striving | 
to get as close to that player as possible in order 
that the power may be concentrated near the 
middle of the ball. It will be readily understood 
that strength used on the outside circumference 
would be dissipated. 

Another point on which care and skill must be 
expended is the height at which the shoulders 
shall touch the sphere. If too low, the ball will 
be lifted; if too high, it will be forced into the 
ground. The forwards are all this time reaching 
over the other men and pushing with their hands. 
The back is taking in the aspect of the game, 
and laying plans for its further development. 
This style of play is called “driving the ball,” 
and it continues so long as it proves to be advan- 
tageous. 

We will now suppose that some little time has 
elapsed, with no advantage to either side in 
driving the ball. A signal is called out by one 
of the backs, and the ball is suddenly lifted by 
the men on his side. Once raised, it is taken 
care of by the centre and the guards, and the 
ends are left free to perform the special work 
allotted to them in this particular style of play. 

If they are to do offensive work, they rush 
under the uplifted ball and throw off the guards 
on the other side by seizing them around the 
neck. With this weight lost, the side attacked is 
powerless to prevent the advance of the enemy. 
Defensively, the ends must protect their guards 
from just this onslaught. In this method of play 
the forwards may be ordered to leave their side, 
run around the ball, and go at the guards of the 
foe. The back is a sort of emergency man, doing 
good wherever he sees an opportunity. 

Another very effective variation is called the 
‘forwards’ offside play.” At the word, a forward 
will come around the ball and dash at the opposite 
end, trying to brush the men off the circumfer- 
ence and get at the centre. Just as he lands 
against the end, the players of his side will give 
a mighty push in the direction of what they hope 
is the weak spot. If the attack is successful, the 
ball goes merrily along, and a substantial gain is 
recorded. It is sometimes advisable to send a 
second forward after the first, five yards behind 
and against the other end, thus pounding at each 
end alternately. 

It sometimes happens that one side is proving 
itself to be decidedly the superior in the matter 
of weight and driving abilities. The ball is 
being steadily forced down the field to the weaker 
men’s goal-line. 

For this emergency there is a species of tactics 
that not seldom staves off defeat. It is called 
“twisting” the ball, and is accomplished by 
having all the men possible on the side that is 
getting the worst of it exert their force on the 
outside circumference, thus causing the ball to 





spin about and move in such a slanting direction 


the two side-lines. 
The promoters of the game are enthusiastic in 
its praise. They point to the rapid development 


| of scientific methods in it, and say that the varia- 
tions possible are not only beautiful, but almost 
limitless. 

Even more than in football, they assert, is team- 
work a requisite; without skilful combination 
and machine-like precision of action no eight 
could hope to win against practised opponents. 





A QUEER SITUATION. 


There is plenty of call for brain-work, and 
disabling roughness is unknown. Certainly a 
game so entertaining and so encouraging to field 
strategy seems worthy of a future. 

W. D. Quint. 
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Our Misfortune. 


How Jack Frost invaded the orange 
country.—tThe dismay and loss caused 
by a drop of 60° in the temperature. 


T two o’clock in the afternoon the 
thermometer registered eighty-one 
degrees of heat in the shadow of 
our little veranda, where ’Gene 
sat fanning herself after putting 
away lunch. 

. “*Mat, I am glad mother didn’t 
come down to Florida this winter,’’ she said .to 
me through the open window. “I don’t believe 
such hot weather as this, in February, would 
agree with her, after spending fifty-one winters 
in Vermont.”’ 

*‘But it will be necessary for her to come some 
time if we stay,” I replied; ‘and since father 
left his property invested here, we are obliged to 
stay, even if we do not like it.” 

“Oh, well, I do like it, I suppose,” said ’Gene, 
reflectively. ‘‘But I should like to see just one 
good old snow-drift and hear sleigh-bells jingle 
once this winter !”’ 

“Oh, you area born Northerner, ’Gene. But 
for one, I am glad poor father had the resolution 
to leave that rocky old Vermont farm,” said [. 

“Ah, but think of the maple-syrup we would 
make up there this spring!’’ cried ’Gene. 

“But think of the ‘cukes,’ tomatoes, oranges 
and pineapples we shall have here,”’ I exclaimed, 
‘not to mention strawberries, eggplants, string- 
beans, green peas, mangoes, new potatoes, beets 
and corn! Thirty acres of them, worth four thou- 
sand dollars! More money than we could grub 
from that old Vermont farm with ten years of 
hard work !” 

‘**What’s that about ‘ten years of hard work ?’ ”’ 
said Ruel, coming around the corner with a phos- 
phate bucket on his arm, bringing a ghastly odor 
of it with him. “Yes, it is hard work, seeding 
and weeding such weather as this. My, but isn’t 
it hot, though?” he groaned, throwing himself 
on the floor of the veranda. 

“IT cannot work half an hour without feeling 
wearied,” he went on. “I suppose it’s those 
Vermont winters thawing out of my blood. But 
it is great weather to make things grow! I can 





see those long rows of string-beans breaking’ 


ground! Fact, girls! The ground over those 
bean-heads is hopping all along the rows, like 
little toads! 

‘But talk of work!” Ruel continued. “‘I shall 
need four hands to help me within three weeks. 
When it comes to picking and shipping, you girls 
will have to pack the tomatoes, cucumbers and 
eggplants. Won’t your fingers have to fly? But 
there’s money in it. It looks as though we could 
get rich here in ten years.”’ 

“But *Gene wants maple-syrup,” said I, mis- 
chievously. 

“Oh, well,” exclaimed Ruel, “we can send up 
to Vermont for a couple of gallons—if she must 
have some.” 

Florida was a new country to all three of us, 
for although my father had bought a hundred 
acres here, and had the cottage built and orange- 
groves planted seven or eight years before, we 
young people had not gone South with him, and 
had now been there but ten weeks. Busy weeks 
they had been, seeding, ‘fertilizing’ and pre- 
paring our first crop of garden vegetables for 
shipment North. 

Our orange- and grapefruit-trees were not yet 
bearing, and, in fact, had been nipped hard by 


*De’s a cole wabe comin’! Look out fer yer 


the December frost the week before we came; | 
but the weather had been so warm after our | 
arrival that we found it difficult to believe that a 
really cold night was possible in Florida. 

Yet even as we sat there fanning ourselves a 
negro, known as “‘Dandy’’ Green, who works a | 
little ‘‘patch” of his own in the pine woods, half 
a mile beyond our place, came clattering, mule- 
back, along the road that leads to Citrus Park. 
Seeing my brother on the veranda, Dandy pulled 
up and shouted : 





cukes!’’ 

Ruel laughed outright. It sounded like 
a joke. 

“Oh, I’se a-tellin’ you de troof, Cap’n 
Rool!”” Dandy cried. ‘“She’s comin’ fer 
sho’ !’”” 

“Bring on your cold wave,” Ruel re- 
marked, laughing. ‘Just come out into 
the field, girls, and see those bean-heads 
poke up the dirt!” he continued, swing- 
ing to his feet. We all followed him, but 
had scarcely turned the corner when I 
felt a cool puff of wind from the north- 
west. 

“Ah, doesn’t that feel refreshing?” 
*Gene exclaimed. 

“Yes; fetch on the ‘cole wabe,’” said 
Ruel, and he stopped to take a good long 
breath. We then noticed that the sky in 
the northwest had turned a dull, dark 
color. 

“‘Well, that’s queer!’’ Ruel said, look- 
ing along the bean-rows. ‘‘ They’ve 
stopped hopping. But don’t the rows of whitish- 
green bean-heads look odd, just coming out of the 
ground? What would they think of this in old 
Vermont for the seventh day of February? You 
must write mother about it, Mat.” 

While we stood there for less than ten minutes, 
looking at the beans, the sky darkened so 
rapidly that the sunshine faded out, and scattered 
drops of rain fell. Such cool puffs of wind came | 
that quite suddenly ’Gene turned up the collar 
of her thin shirt-waist. 

“You're not cold!’ Ruel said. 

“No; but it is really a great deal cooler,’”’ she 
replied. 
| *Gene and I went back to the house, and in ten 
| minutes more we were closing the windows. 
The wind blew in gusts, and the whole sky had | 
turned dark. 

Ruel came in and put on his “‘sweater,’’ then 
wheeled out his bicycle. 

“I’m going up to the Park Station,” he said to | 





us. 
The distance is three miles, and he was gone 
about forty minutes, I should think; but before | 
he came back, ’Gene and I had kindled a fire and 
put on our wool dresses. 

“Did you ever see such a wind?” Ruel) 
exclaimed, as he opened the door on the west 
veranda. ‘Here, ’Gene, come shut this door | 
when I take in my wheel, or you will be blown | 
out of the room. A cutting, cold wind, too. I) 
could hardly keep warm riding. 

“And do you know what the operator at the | 



























“COLE WARE COMIN’! 


| station says, girls?” headded. ‘He says there’s | 
a norther coming, and I begin to believe it. 
Have you looked at the thermometer ?” 

We had not, but we found on inspection that | 
the temperature had dropped to fifty-four degrees, | 
a fall of twenty-seven degrees in two hours. 

“Well, thank fortune, it is still twenty-two 
degrees above freezing-point!” Ruel replied, 
coming to the fire. ‘“‘I don’t believe it will drop 
low enough to freeze the crops. It’s because we 
wear thin clothes and the early part of the day 
was so hot, that we shiver so.” 








JANUARY 30, 1896. 


The wind increased towards night, and so did 
the cold. ’Gene and I bestirred ourselves to 
prepare a warm supper. Ruel was out-of-doors 
stopping the windmill, which had pumped the 
tank full of water, and was flooding the back 
yard. He looked blue with cold when at last he 
came in. 

“No oranges or grapefruits for me to-night! 
Fry some bacon, girls, and let’s have some nice, 
hot, baked potatoes,” said he. 

While we were cooking, he went out into the 
field to secure three or four fertilizer barrels 
that the wind was rolling about. It grew dark 
by six o’clock—an inky kind of darkness. One 
could not see objects two yards distant from the 
veranda steps, and the searching wind blew out 
the two hanging lanterns which we usually kept 
burning near the door. 

‘Forty-six degrees!” Ruel announced when he 
came in. “Girls, I’m frightened! You don’t 
suppose everything is going to freeze, do you? 
Think what that’ll be to us! Why, our all is in 
it!’ 

For the first time real anxiety was felt by us, 
and the hot supper failed to cheer us, for frost 
would destroy nearly everything we possessed. 
In Vermont we had sometimes lost a few green 
plants in the spring or in the fall, but had never 
known any real anxiety from cold weather. 
Here we had thirty-two acres of tender, green 
vegetables which had just broken the ground 
under a temperature of eighty degrees; and now 
the mercury was sinking deep into the forties, 
and what felt like a wintry hurricane was raging. 

Ruel pushed back his plate, and went to the 
blackening window. ‘This will be a tough night 
for cucumbers!” he muttered. “Who would 
have believed it?” 

Few Florida houses are built to withstand wild 
weather. Draughts wandered in and played 
crisscross about our sitting-room. Cold puffs of 
piercing air drove us close to the little fireplace, 
the heat from which appeared wholly lost. The 
house creaked; the lamp flared and smoked at 
each rush of the storm. Ruel was obliged to 
fetch the thermometer close up outside the window 
to read it. Once an hour he dashed out to see 
how it stood. At eight o’clock it indicated forty- 
one degrees, and at nine thirty-eight. 

“Thirty-eight, and still dropping!’’ said he. 
“We are in for it. Florida will freeze out to- 
night, sure.” 

I can scarcely describe the sense of loss and 
despair which fell on us when it became certain 
that all our acres of garden crops would be 
destroyed. We hovered over our fire, and felt 
too despondent for speech. 

“Thirty-six degrees!’’ Ruel announced to us 
grimly at ten o’clock, and at eleven thirty-four 
degrees; and at midnight when he came in and 
pushed the door to, he said, “‘A low thirty-two 
degrees, girls; the cucumbers are catching it now! 
You may as well go to bed. The mischief is 
probably done.” 

The wind drove the cold into the room. There 
was an icy chill in the air such as we had never 
felt in the North. 

“The water-pipes, Ruel!” said ’Gene. 

they notall freeze up and burst?” 

“So they will!” he cried. “I never 
thought of them. Open all the faucets. We 
will let the tank run dry. The low bends of 
the pipes that the water will not run out 
of must be wrapped with towels.” 

From twelve to one o’clock we were 
busy looking to the pipes. A whole basket- 
ful of wraps was got ready. At two o’clock 
the mercury had fallen to twenty-eight 
degrees. 

We were too greatly disturbed and 
excited to feel sleepy, but to hu- 
mor Ruel, who, boy-like, wishes 
always to take command, ’Gene 
and I consented to go to bed. 

The windows of our sleeping- 

room rattled and shook, and 
the wind fairly blew one’s 
hair about on the pillows. 
We put all our blankets 
on the bed, and then 
threw on our wraps, and 
even our dresses! 

At last we fell asleep, 
and when I awoke it 
was broad daylight. The 
wind still rattled the 
windows, but the sun 
shone dimly. It lacked 
twenty minutes of seven. 

There was ice in the 
wash-bowl. ’Gene crept 
out shivering and tried 
to break it. Ruel, like 
a good fellow, came to 
the door and set a pitcher 
of hot water where we 
could get it. 

“Guess how cold it is,” he called. 

“Forty degrees below zero!” cried ’Gene. 

“Twenty-five degrees,” said I. 

“Twenty,” said ’Gene. 

“Seventeen!” replied Ruel. 

“But the poor cucumbers and beans?” I cried. 

**All frozen solid,” said Ruel. 

“IT suppose we are ruined, Mat,” ’Gene said. 
dolefully, as she poured hot water into the bow]. 

“T suppose so,” said I. 

As Ruel had sat up all night nursing the water- 
pipes, he had a good fire in the kitchen stove. 


“Will 
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*Gene and I got breakfast. We were very glum, | To the dory, boys! 
and scarcely spoke. Out in the field the bean- | pieces!” shouted the captain. 
heads had fairly gone from sight; but while we | Without much difficulty we got the dory into 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| there were pulling us toward them. 
Owing to the direction of the current, the boat 


were at table our next neighbor came to the door. | the water to leeward. Jack, my shipmate, flung | could not be dragged back to the point from which 
Ile was Dr. Isaae Felt, a Pennsylvanian, who | his clothes-bag into the stern of the beat, while I | she started and we struck the outer edge of the 


had been in Florida five years. 


| threw a coil of small rope into her ere I tumbled | wide reef of rocks. It was nearly low tide, and 


He cheered us up, advised us to plant again in myself. There was but one pair of oars. | though the sea did not break upon the reef, every 


and gave us what seed we needed. So the next | These the captain took, and began to pull toward 

morning we began our second planting. It will | Manana. 

be difficult for some readers to believe that at one| Away from the lee of the schooner we were 

o'clock that day the thermometer stood at eighty | exposed to the full fury of the gale, and the 

degrees in the sun! course to which we were compelled kept us in the 
For a week we worked fifteen hours a day, and trough of the sea. Every moment it seemed as 

seeded our entire thirty-two acres again; and as | though we must be swamped, and in spite of all 

I write this, February 22, 1895, I cannot see but 

that our crops look as well as before the frost. 


wave that rolled through the narrow passage | 


boiled up over it in a swelling flood, submerging 
the rocks many feet, to subside again, leaving 
them entirely bare. 

To run this gauntlet was our next trial. Wait- 
ing until a sea retired, we started over the slippery, 
weed-grown rocks and ran as fast as we could 





Nevertheless, our young orange-trees are prob- ~ 
ably dead. In place of them we now intend to 
put out the hardier Satsuma orange and a grove of 
pecan-nut trees. MARTHA S. PILLSBURY. 
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A Night of Terror. 


In which a furious gale, huge waves, 
drifting vessels, and sunken wrecks 
make a wretched night, full of peril 
and disaster. 


HEN fifteen years old I was one 
of a crew of three that manned the 
little twenty-eight-ton schooner 
Ornament, which lay moored in 
Monhegan harbor—a deep, nar- 
row strait between the islands of 
Monhegan and Manana, Maine. 
The entrance is from the south, 




















and is unobstructed, while to the north the 
passage is barred by a rocky islet called Smutty 
Nose. This is separated from Manana by a nar- 


row passage on the westerly side called ‘Drunken | that we could do we were drifting rapidly toward | until an incoming wave overtook us. 


Gut.” The harbor is fairly good shelter, except | Drunken Gut. 
when the wind is from the southeast. Suddenly a thole-pin broke. Before another 
At daylight on the morning after our arrival at | could be put in the place we were afoul of the 
Monhegan there was a stiff breeze, with rain | standing rigging of a sunken vessel, the dory 
from the southeast, and by noon it had risen to a | almost on her broadside, and we in imminent 
heavy gale. All day coasters, traders and fishing | danger of being washed overboard. But clinging 
vessels ran in till about twenty sail were in| instinctively to the uppermost gunwale, we 
harbor when night fell. | succeeded in righting the dory and working her 
They were anchored as near together as they | clear of the wreck. Again we were adrift indeed, 
could be and yet swing clear of each other. This | for we had lost an oar, and now had but one. 


THE HULL OF A VESSEL 


SUDDENLY LOOMED UP. 


Then we 


| flung ourselves flat upon the reef, while the flood 


compact gathering would be well enough in a| Our destruction now was apparently but a| 
smooth harbor; but on little Monhegan, exposed | question of moments, for if we escaped the reefs | 


to the increasing gale, with night coming on and | and boiling surf upon one side, we were almost 
the probability of a heavy sea running into the certain to be dashed against the iron sides of 
strait, the prospect looked serious. Should a | Manana upon the other. 
vessel part her cables or drag her anchors,| I was in the bow, peering ahead, when the 
collision with those to leeward of her would be hull of a vessel suddenly loomed up almost 
inevitable, and the result of collision might be directly before us, and apparently at anchor. 
disastrous. | While the captain endeavored to keep the dory 
When darkness came the gale’s fury increased. | “headed for her, I bent one end of my coil of line 
The unobstructed sea rolled into the narrow | |to the painter-ring. Then grasping a bight in 
harbor in huge billows that dashed against | | my hand as the dory grazed the schooner’s sides, 


Manana or Smutty Nose, or raged as breakers | I made a spring for the rail and climbed on 


| 


on the reefs about Drunken Gut. The vessels, | board. Then I caught my line round a cleet, | 


hampered by their anchors and unable to rise | checked the drift of the dory and brought her 
freely on the surges, strained at their cables, | alongside. 

plunging and rolling wildly, while nearly every We soon found that the schooner was deserted. 
wave toppled its crest upon their decks, or swept | Her crew had sought safety on shore. We 
them from stem to stern. thought ourselves exceedingly fortunate that their 

About nine o’clock, when the gale seemed at | vessel had been in our way. 
its height, a little craft that had been anchored all| But we had been upon the deck scarcely 
day just on our port bow dragged her anchors. | twenty minutes when the captain startled us 
Her crew, like some others, had sought safety on | with the announcement that the vessel was 
shore long before night. Swinging to our broad-| rapidly filling. It was evident that she had 
side, she began to pound against us and to break | | dragged from the harbor, and first striking upon 
into pieces. | the reef, had swung to her present position. 

Her bowsprit snapped, her bulwarks crushed | While the captain searched for a spare oar, I 
in fore and aft, her masts went over her taffrail. | grasped the line by which I had fastened the 
At last, plunging from the top of a big sea, we | dory and was horrified to find it slack. No 
crashed down upon her forward deck. Her | dory was there—the rope which had held 
windlass-bitts gave way, and off she went, | her trailed away astern and was lost in the 
broadside to the wind, till she was lost in the | darkness. Our last hope seemed to have 
gloom and rain. departed. 

Anxiously we crouched by the windlass, the| But no—as I peered through the gloom 1 
captain’s hand almost constantly upon either one | caught sight of a boat attached to a long 
cable or the other, that he might detect the first | warp that trailed over the taffrail of the 
vibratory motion, indicating that the anchors | schooner. It was a seine boat. We quickly 
were being dragged over the rocky bottom. But | drew it up and got into it. 
they seemed to hold securely. Our danger was| Our drift in the dory had carried us con- 
of another sort. siderably to the leeward of Smutty Nose, 

I was crouching in the lee of the foremast to | so that in our present position the force of 
shelter myself from the wind and spray, when I | the sea was much broken. As we crouched 
heard the captain suddenly shout: beneath the gunwale of our new refuge, 

“Up, up with you, boys, quick! There’s | momentarily expecting to see the abandoned 
a coaster adrift, coming right for us!” schooner go down, a light from Smutty 

Through the driving rain, sure enough, came a | Nose gradually shone out over the waters. 
big schooner stern first, wildly swinging to and| We saw that a fire had been kindled 
fro, now toppling on a crest, now wallowing | upon the island. Down at the water’s 
down in the hollow depths. Her gunwales | edge people were moving about among the 
almost rolled under, and her main-boom, free | rocks. In a little while a boat seemed to 
from its lashing, swayed madly from side to side. | leave the shore and drift slowly toward us. 

Just as we were receding from a rolling swell| Asher erratic movements seemed to indi- 
she crashed into us and snapped our bowsprit. | cate that she had no one aboard, but was 
Then she hung square across our bow. drifting at the will of the wind, I attached 

“Quick! quick! Give me the axe!” cried the | no special significance to her appearance, 
captain. though I glanced toward her occasionally. 


In a moment he severed both cables at the | nearer she came, sometimes directly toward us. | 


windlass, and we were drifting with the gale. No 
vessel lay directly astern of us. The captain’s 
hope was that we might not only go clear of the 





boiled up over us, clutching the rockweed with 
both hands and clinging to resist the terrible 
undertow backward. 

When the reflux left the reef bare again we 


rose and ran once more. Four times the flood | 
passed over us. Then, breathless, bruised and | 


half-jead, I felt a grasp upon my collar and I 
was dragged up out of the grip of the sea—safe 
at last. GrorceE H. Hosea. 
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The Hated Coyote. 


The Ishmaelite of the plains. —— Prairie- 
wolves disliked and hunted by animals 
and birds.—A remarkable case of per- 
secution by a hen-hawk. 


T was sunrise on the western border of 

Nebraska, where I had slept in a sod-house. 

I was only half-awake when a strange noise 
fully aroused me. 

Satisfied that it was not a nightmare, but an 

actual sound, I hurriedly dressed and went out to 

| see what could make such a noise—like the 


muffied howls and barks of many curs beneath | 








COWED BY A HAWK. 


Yet | the earth at my feet, with the yelps of puppies in 


the skies, and the groans and sighs of pandemo- 


At times, a heave of the sea would throw her | nium all mingled between. 
far to one side, then she would seem to linger a | 
moment, to start off anew in our direction. Half-| clear, but nothing could be seen far and wide 


The sun was up and the morning bright and 


coaster, but drive upon a small, sandy beach at | dazed from exhaustion, I watched her with | over the almost uninterrupted prairie. My host 
the end of Smutty Nose. But the heave of the flagging interest, until she was close at hand. | soon joined me, and laughingly asked me the cause 
sea and the slant of the wind drove us to one | Then I saw the captain reach out and grasp her | of my bewilderment. 


side, and we went upon the rocks instead. by the gunwale, and hold her fast alongside. 
There was a shock, a grinding crash as she 
struck. Then we seemed to stop; and now the | had we all obeyed than she started swiftly for the 


sea broke over us in fury. 





He shouted for us to get into her. No sooner | 


“T am looking for that pack of wolves.’ 
He laughed at me and let me know that the 
“‘wolves” were coyotes, that there were probably 


shore. Then I perceived that a long warp led | but two of them, and that one was making all the 
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The schooner will go to | | from her to Smutty Nose and that the people | noise. Moreover he soon proved to me that he 


| was right. 

Coyotes are usually harmiess, though they some- 
times carry off poultry, and once in a great while 
even a young pig. Yet the settlers almost always 
try to impress you with the fact that they and 

| almost all other living creatures hate the coyote. 
One ranchman said that he had seen his steers, 
| one after another, chase a coyote by the hour 
around amongst the herd. 

“Why did they do that?” 

“Oh, they hate them—everything hates them.” 

Another frontiersman, seeing his horses run 
up and down between the rows of dry cornstalks 
the greater part of an afternoon, wondered what 
they meant, especially as the horses seemed to 
be vying with each other for the lead, and the 
leader always seemed to have his head down and 
ears laid back as if he were reaching out to snap 
at something. When he drew near he saw the 
horses were chasing a coyote. 

Ife had scarcely watched them ten minutes 
when a colt outstripped the rest, ran ahead, 
struck the coyote in the small of the back with 
his sharp hoof, and killed him almost instantly. 

“But why did your horses do that ?” 

“Oh, they hate the coyotes; everything, even 
the birds, hates them !” 

To substantiate this last statement he told me 
how he had seen a flock of crows, with ceaseless 
cawing, one after another worry a coyote till he 
was well-nigh tired out. 

An exhibition of this hatred at last came to my 

notice. Driving over the prairie one day I was 
suddenly startled in the midst of a long and 
oppressive stillness by the scream of a hen-hawk, 
one of the large kind that look like a smaller 
copy of the American eagle. Having owned one 
of these birds for a pet once, his voice sounded 
familiar, and I stopped to watch his graceful 
flight. Not more than six hundred yards ahead 
he was sweeping in majestic circles, repeating his 
royal call. 
Nearly every time he completed the circle he 
gave a loud blast as from a clarion, folded his 
| wings to his side and shot down out of sight 
among a little cluster of hillocks, covered with 
prairie grass. Thence he would soar up again, 
seemingly out of the earth, screaming as if in 
| triumph. 

I drew in my horse and slowly approached to 
see upon what the bird was so intent, and found 
| that he had two coyotes there at bay. Darting 
| down upon the one in advance, he would at each 
| descent open his folded wings as’ if to alight on 
| the coyote, and reach for him with his beak and 
hooked talons. But he never touched the coyote 
with these, though he often struck him power- 
fully with his wings. 
| ‘The coyote attacked would sprawl! down flat in 
the grass, and press his head close to the ground 
with his ears laid back. The other one would sit on 
his haunches with the guilty appearance of a dog 
awaiting expected punishment from his master. 

As the hawk soared again, the coyote crouching 
in the grass would sit up on his haunches, and 
both would turn their eyes upward after the 
hawk with signs of relief. 

When the bird was farthest away in his circle 

they often tried to run 
away, but were always 
overtaken before they 
could take half-a-dozen 
steps. Then the one 
would have to crouch 
again, while the other 
showed uneasiness for 
his mate’s safety. 

Sometimes the coyotes 
would not attempt to 
leave. Then the hawk 
would enlarge his circles 
and even go around sey- 
eral times, but if the 
coyotes showed restless- 
ness or took their eyes 
from the hawk he would 
come down first on the 
one in the rear, rise a few 
feet and then drop on the 
one in front. Thus for- 
cing both to duck by one 
descent he rose, shriek- 
ing as if delighted by 
their submission. 

At last the coyotes 
seemed to be reduced toa 
state of complete despair. 
They lay down and held 
their heads erect only 
enough to enable them 
to watch their enemy, 
who was then better satis- 
fied, and screamed only 
when he was directly 
over them. But even 

* then when I made a noise 
to attract their attention, he came down to draw 
their attention from me and to himself again. 

Though the hawk was for the most of the time 
about a hundred feet in the air, and his circles 
were often about a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
his head was constantly turned toward the beasts. 
The sun was setting. I had watched them for 
more than an hour, and then I left them. 

But I asked myself, Why do these birds hate 
the coyote? He cannot molest the crow or her 
young in their nest, nor can he wage war against 


the hawk in his lofty aéry. I. N. Quest. 
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: To Our Readers. 
CnAy 
fe read the unusually graphic and interest- 
] ing article by Sir William H. Russell— 
“The Looting of Lucknow’’—in this issue. Sir 
William’s great reputation as a war correspond- 
ent is increased by this striking description of the 
ruthless plunder of one of the richest of Indian 
cities. : 
\ ie wk 
Ext week will be published “How to 
; Prolong Life,” by Sir Benjamin W. 
22 Richardson, M.D., one of the greatest 
of English physicians, and a very distinguished 
advocate of temperance. 
( ek 


? 1. HE same number will contain a fine story 


S54 Louise Pool, 
entitled, ‘‘The First 
Debby Dakin.”’ All our 
readers, girls and boys, 
will be interested in this 
tale of a girl’s brave act 
to shield her brother 
from a merited punish- 
ment. Miss Pool is the 
author of ‘‘Roweny in 
Boston,” and of many 
other suecessful books. 
She is, perhaps, best 
known to our readers 
by her ‘Olive Green,” a highly successful serial 
story published by the Companion in 1893. 
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Current Topics. 


The New Poet Laureate of England, 
Alfred Austin, will doubtless be more fortunate 
in his financial relations to the office than was 
one of his predecessors, John Dryden. In four 
years Dryden had received none of the allowance 
due him as laureate. He at last wrote to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, asking for money on 
account, or “some small employment in the 
customs or excise.” As those earlier literary 
men were apt to figure only as members of the 
debtor class, this appearance of Dryden as a 
creditor deserves mention. 

Tennessee was admitted tothe Union 
in 1796. The state is to celebrate its centenary 
by holding an industrial exposition at Nashville. 
The opening day will be September first, and 
the fair is to continue for one hundred days. In 
1902 Ohio will have its centenary. Louisiana 
stands next in the list, its admission occurring in 
1812. Indiana (1816), Mississippi (1817), Illinois 
(1818), Alabama (1819), Maine (1820) and Missouri 
(1821) are in close succession. The period from 
1916 to 1921 will thus give the orators and poets 
an extraordinary opportunity, for which there is 
ample time to make preparation. 

It is a suggestive fact that both of 
the serious questions which at present threaten 
the peace of England arose over the possession of 
gold-mines. If there had been no mineral 
treasures in Venezuela or the Transvaal Republic 
there would have been no trouble about either 
country. It may be remarked, also, that if gold 
had not been found in Alaska there would have 
been no boundary dispute there. 

Gold, gold, gold, gold! 


Good or bad a thousand fold! 
How widely its agencies vary! 





A Bill has been introduced into the 
United States Senate giving permission to white, 
squatters to continue on Cherokee lands. The 
Indians paid nearly $100,000 to these white men 
for improvements made on the land occupied by 
the settlers. 

This payment was demanded as a preliminary 
to the expulsion of the whites by the government. 
Now that the Indian money has been paid, the 
old story is repeated. The whites mean to stay 
where they are. A delegation from the Cherokee 
council have told the President of- their rights 
in the premises, now threatened by the proposed 
legislation. 

In the presence of larger questions, this attempt 
to add another wrong to the shameful list of 
injuries done the Indians, though the attempt be 
called by a more attractive name, ought not to 
escape the attention of senators and representa- 
tives who believe in honorable dealing with men, 
irrespective of color or race. 


The Year of Outdoor Sports ends 
for schools and colleges with the football games 
on Thanksgiving day. The new year of these 
sports begins the following morning. The rowing 
and baseball men, the track athletic teams, and 
the like, outline their course of training and enter 
upon it promptly. It is, therefore, not unseason- 
able, even in midwinter, to utter and listen to 


ERY reader of the Companion should | 


of early New England times, by Maria | 
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| Benjamin Ward Richardson, of London, a recog- 
| nized authority, declares in a recent article that 
the heart is the chief danger-point in the various 
forms of athletics. The strain which that organ | 
has to endure is increased by the worry of the | 
contestants. In the improbable event of a disuse 
of competition, the risk of overexertion would be 
diminished. It does not seem worth while to 
raise the averages of contestants at the cost of 
permanent injury to our young men. Physically, 
as well as morally and spiritually, it is best to 
keep the heart with all diligence. 


* 
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ESCAPE BETIMES. 


Duly advised, the coming evil shun: 
Better not do the deed than mourn it done. 
Proor. 
-—— -—-2 @e— —- 


The Armenian Question. 


The matter of repressing Turkish cruelty to 
Armenian subjects gave place in the public 
interest to the Venezuelan boundary dispute and 
| the financial disturbance, and these in turn to | 
ithe strange dispute between Germany and Eng- | 
land; but the situation in Asia Minor is never- 
theless a subject of grave concern. In the early 
spring of last year there came the report of the 
slaughter of Armenians by Kurds. This was | 
followed by the detailed accounts of Turkish 
savagery which recalled the ferocities of American | 
Indians. 

Some statements respecting the number of | 
murdered Armenians have undoubtedly been 
exaggerated, but as the United States Minister to 
Turkey estimates the number of the massacred 
at thirty thousand, it is safe to conclude that this 
season of butchery will be reckoned one of the 
dark passages in human history. The massacres 
have oceurred chiefly in the provinces where it 
had been determined to give non-Mohammedans 
a share in the government proportioned to their 
relative numerical standing. Killing off the 
Armenian population seems a simple method of 
lessening the number of non - Mohammedan 
officials. 

Apart from murders due to Mussulman hatred 
of the Armenians as Christians, the political 
motive which has controlled the authors of these 
horrors must be kept in view. A grave and 
discouraging feature of the situation has been 
the spectacle of Christian powers protesting, | 
threatening, sending war-vessels to the mouth of | 
the Dardanelles, and then, because of mutual 
jealousy, failing to agree on an effective form of | 
interference to help the Armenians. 

Unfortunately, even the opportunity to show 
practical sympathy with the survivors of the 
massacres is denied. The Porte flatly refuses to 
allow the agents of the Red Cross to enter the 
Turkish dominions. 
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England, Germany and Africa. 


The sudden blazing up of a belligerent spirit 
between England and Germany just after New | 
Year’s day was one of the most startling and dis- 
heartening events of the time. England and 
Prussia are not hereditary enemies. One will 
search history in vain to find a time when they 
were ranged in battle on opposite sides. 

Moreover, the matter which has aroused the 
war spirit in the two countries is one in which 
Germany has no direct, and hardly any remote, 
interest. We explained last week the situation | 
in Africa that was the occasion of the outburst. | 

Great Britain, by conventions, or agreements, 
with the South African Republic, made in 1881 
and 1884, exercises a certain control over that 
republic. For one thing, the republic can enter 
into no negotiation with any foreign power 
without England’s consent. The ‘‘Kaffir” mines 
are in this country; and the “uitlanders,’’ or 
foreigners,—people rot of Dutch descent,—who 
outnumber the ruling class, the Boers, who are 
Dutchmen, more than three to one, are chiefly 
Englishmen. 

This fact, and the suzerainty exercised by the 
British government, gives the English a certain 
right to insist on reforms in the administration of 
the republic. They did not in the least justify 
the invasion by Doctor Jameson, with a force 
gathered in the country administered by him for 
the British South Africa Company. 

Those who will take a modern map of Africa 
will see that the South African Republic is cut off 
from the coast on the east by the possessions 
of Portugal; that the Orange Free State and the 
Cape Colony, which is English, lie to the south 
and southwest, and that on the north and west 
it is bounded by the territory governed by the 
British South Africa Company. It will further 
be seen that the nearest point of the German | 
possessions is many hundred miles distant from 
the frontier of the South African Republic, other- 
wise known as the Transvaal. 

When the unprovoked and unjustifiable invasion 
by Doctor Jameson had been defeated, and the 
leader and his men had surrendered, the Emperor 
William sent a despatch to the President of the 
Transvaal Republic, congratulating him on his 
victory and referring in plain terms to the 
“independence” of the republic. But under the 
agreements already referred to, the Transvaal is 
semi-dependent upon England. 

The despatch seemed to imply that Germany 








warnings against excess in athleticism. Sir 


would support the republic in resisting Great 
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Britain. That view, indeed, was taken by both 
English and German newspapers and statesmen. 
Germany was ready to interfere; England was 
ready to fight against German interference. 


Yet the only interest Germany has in the | 


matter arises out of the “‘friendly” division which 
the European powers made, a few years ago, of 
most of the territory of Africa not previously 
seized by one or another of them. Jealousy of 
England and sympathy with a brave people 
fighting for independence will perhaps explain 
her action. 

It is not difficult in all this to see an applica- 
tion of a principle that resembles the ‘‘Monroe 
doctrine” by two governments, both of which 
hesitate to accept the doctrine itself. Great 
Britain has only certain clearly defined and 
limited rights that she insists warrants her inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Transvaal; and 
Germany has no right at all. 


Yet these old friends, whose ruling families | 


are connected by the closest ties of blood, have 
each placed a hand on the sword, ready to use it 
in deadly combat with each other, over a piece of 
land which neither of them owns. 

The spectacle is a sad one. England and 
Germany stand for a great deal in the world’s 
civilization, and in the world’s progress. Each 
in its way is a leader among nations. That they 
should think of fighting over a strip of Africa is 
a fresh illustration of the truth made clear not 
long ago, when Venezuela was the bone of 
contention, that the world has made less progress 
in dispensing with war than was supposed. 
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MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. 


The mount for vision; but below, 
The paths of daily duty go 

And nobler lives therein shall own 
The pattern on the mountain shown. 


FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 
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How the Government Borrows Money. 


The announcement recently made that for thirty 
days the Secretary of the Treasury would receive 
bids for United States bonds means that our 
government proposes to borrow money. The 
amount named is one hundred million dollars. 
This will be the fourth loan contracted by the 
present administration. 

The probability that such an announcement 
would be made had already occasioned much 
discussion, in Congress and elsewhere, concerning 
the best method of negotiating loans. There is 
great divergence of opinions on the subject. 

In general, it may be said that a nation, like a 
railway or other corporation, borrows money by 
selling its written promises to pay. Indebtedness 
may be contracted in the ordinary course of 
affairs when services or commodities obtained by 
the government are not paid for at once. Such 
liabilities are called a ‘‘floating debt.” But the 
contraction of this sort of indebtedness could 
hardly be called borrowing. 

In the case of voluntary loans, now by far the 
commonest way in which a nation borrows, the 
debtor government usually pays interest to its 
creditors at a fixed rate on the par value of its 
paper. On some of its obligations, however, 
which are redeemable on demand, our own 
government pays no interest at all. Such, for 
example, are the United States notes, commonly 
called ‘‘greenbacks,” which circulate as money, 
and are legal tender in payment of debts. Not 
many years ago the greenbacks were not redeem- 
able on demand, and their legal tender quality, 
therefore, gave them the nature of an involuntary 
or ‘‘foreed” loan. ¥ 

On bonds, such as those now about to be issued, 
the government promises to pay interest until it 
redeems them. It also names a certain term of 
years which must elapse before it will even have 
the right to redeem them; that is, to pay off the 
principal of the debt now incurred. The rate of 
interest and the number of years the bonds are 
to run may usually vary widely; but at present 
our laws permit only three kinds of bonds to be 
issued ; viz., those running ten years with interest 
at five per cent., those running fifteen years with 
interest at four and one-half per cent., and those 
running thirty years with interest at four per cent. 
This issue is to be of the last-named class. 

How to place the bonds on the market is a 
question which the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury are called on to decide. There 
are several ways. A private contract may be 
made with a syndicate or group of capitalists, 
without any public advertisement of the issue. 
The advantage claimed for this method is that 
conditions such as the government desires to 
impose, but which are not described in the bonds 
themselves, may be prescribed in the contract. 
The bond issue of last February was placed in 
this manner. 

Another plan is to employ a syndicate, or per- 
haps a single great banking-house, as the agent of 
the government in floating the loan. A fixed 
commission is paid to the agent, who can employ, 
in selling the bonds, business machinery which 
the government may not possess, and so secure 
better terms. This method is frequently employed 
when it is desirable to dispose of the loan 
abroad. It was largely resorted to when we 
were borrowing the money needed for prosecut- 
ing the Civil War. 

The government may, however, dispense 
entirely with the use of agents, and deal directly 
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with the entire mass of purchasers, as in the 
present case. Offers are received from anybody, 
and in large or small amounts. This is a “‘pop- 
ular” loan. The term may also properly be 
applied even to a loan contracted through an 
agency, provided there is an opportunity for all 
who so desire to invest money in the bonds. 
Publie finance is not a subject in which the 
younger readers of the Companion may be 
expected to have a very lively interest, but just 
at present it is absorbing the attention of their 
elders to an unusual extent. An experienced 
statesman has declared that ‘“‘nearly all the legis- 
lation of peace is the legislation of finance.” 
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A Magnanimous Act. 


There was great excitement in London on the 
day when President Cleveland’s Venezuela mes- 
sage was published. It was like a thunder-clap 
from a clear sky. Everybody with English blood 
in his veins was irritated and angry. 

In the evening there was a banquet at a promi- 
nent hotel in London in aid of the Actors’ Benevo- 
lent Fund. A large company assembled, but there 
was only one topic of conversation. Everybody 
talked about the chances of war between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

There were two guests at the principal table 
who had a most uncomfortable dinner. They 
were to make speeches, and did not know what to 
say. The menu cards with the toasts had been 
prepared before there was a whisper of serious 
complications between the two countries. 

One of the toasts was “Our Friends Across the 
Sea,” and while ordinarily it would have attracted 
little attention, the news of the day imparted 
extraordinary interest to it. Comyns Carr—one of 
the best after-dinner speakers in London—was to 
propose it, and the American ambassador, Mr. 
Bayard, was to respond to it. Each was in an 
awkward position. 

Another guest, who was impressed with the 
importance of having the right word said, inter- 
ested himself in securing a hearty reception for 
the American ambassador. Meeting Mr. Carr in 
the reception-room half an hour before the toast 
was proposed, he said, with earnestness: 

“You have a magnificent opportunity. Every- 
body is excited to-day on each side of the Atlantic, 
but we both know that it is a flurry of passion 
which will probably soon pass. The two branches 
of the English-speaking race are not going to 
plunge recklessly into a disastrous war. To-night 
it is of the utmost importance that the American 
ambassador should have a cordial, enthusiastic 
reception from this English company.” 

Mr. Carr readily acquiesced. He agreed to 
make a hearty, magnanimous speech in the interest 
of peace, without a single unkind word about 
America. 

He was as good as his word. When he began 
his speech the mental atmosphere of his audience 
was chilly, but as he proceeded the temperature 
rose. Soon everybody in the room was.in good 
humor. 

The first sympathetic sentence about America 
was received in silence; the next was faintly 
applauded; but before Mr. Carr had finished his 
speech, the company were fairly wild with enthu- 
siasm. He did nct utter a sentence that any 
Englishman could criticize as unpatriotic or ill- 
timed, but the effect of his generous appreciation 
of the best qualities of American character was 
electric. 

When the American ambassador arose every 
Englishman in the room sprang to his feet and 
cheered. The resentment and anger of the day 
were forgotten. There was only one impulse— 
that of according to the representative of the 
United States, on the evening when all England 
was profoundly stirred by rumors of war, a hearty 
and generous welcome. 

This was the work of Mr. Carr, a cool, large- 
hearted, well-balanced Englishman, who perceived 
the importance of his opportunity, and made full 
use of it in the interest of international amity. 
Such magnanimity should not be forgotten. 

Sobriety of judgment—tactful and upright in its 
decisions—is a beneficent influence in the lives of 
men and in the affairs of nations. He who pos- 
sesses it, and maintains self-control when other 
minds are excited and have lost their balance, is a 
master of men—an unerowned king by divine 
right. A nation governed by such rulers would be 
blest indeed. 
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What One Rich Man Did. 


The newspapers of a Southern town gave, not 
long since, a sketch of the life of a man who had 
just died there. 

He was the only descendant of a wealthy family 
that had lived in the town since colonial days. 
After leaving college he spent several years abroad, 
and coming home, found his native village given 
over mainly to the control of that portion of its 
inhabitants who were indifferent, who condoned 
dram-drinking, and in ignorance opened their doors 
to direct disease. An open sewer ran down the main 
street, into which all garbage was thrown and left 
to decay. Pigs, goats and dogs wandered about. 
The houses were dilapidated. Three saloons kept 
upa busy trade. The schoolhouse was in almost an 
untenantable condition. Typhoid fever lurked in 
the town the year round. 

Mr. P.—the man alluded to—was both earnest and 
sensible. It was suspected that he had had some 
secret trouble; but if so it never came to the light. 
He did not push his way into politics or literature, 
and made no effort to make more money, or to 
“make his mark in the world,” like other men. 

He busied himself only with the town in which 
he lived. “The sewer should be put underground,” 
he said. 

“Certainly,” said his townsmen. “It would be 
well to do it—and we shall do it some time.” 

“Let us do it now,” he urged, and headed the 
subscription. ‘ lh 

The drainage set right, he went to work at the 
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schoolhouse and at the church. The idle negro | 
boys, by his direction and encouragement, found 
themselves at work, cleaning and sprinkling the | 
streets. When any of his neighbors proposed to | 
build a dwelling, he had a picturesque plan ready 
to offer. He gave packages of seeds to many of 
the poorer householders, and offered prizes for the | 
best-kept gardens. Trees were planted on the | 
porders of the sidewalks, and the pigs and goats | 
were banished. | 

This was the slow, cheery work of years. More 
years were needed to bring a majority of his towns- | 
men to close the saloons; but at last the town | 
became known as the cleanest, and as being in the | 
best sanitary and social condition of any small | 
town in the state. It had its hospital, its free 
library, its reading-room, all suggested or given by 
the same hand, but none of them called by his 
name. 

“JT am not fond of seeing my name in print,” he 
said. 

He was often asked why he did not marry; but 
he always replied, ‘“My native town is my wife and 
child. It gives me work enough. I would rather 
eare for these people among whom I was born than 
for a family.” 

He made no reputation for himself; but he opened | 
a live spring of health and of good in the world. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt said the other day in a | 
speech in New York, “The American young man 
without money owes his work to his family; but 
the young man with money owes his work to his 
country.” 

The limited patriotism of this wise and generous 
man of whom we have written, flowing in narrow, 
direct channels, will accomplish greater results for 
civilization in the state in w)ich he lived, than 
either he or the generation of men about him can 
clearly apprehend or fully measure. 


— 


COLOR-BLIND. 


John Dalton, without whose discovery of the , 
laws of chemical combination chemistry as an 
exact science could hardly exist, was wholly color- | 
blind. His}knowledge of the fact came about by 
a happening of the sort which we call chance. On 
his mother’s birthday, when he was a man of 
twenty-six, he took her a pair of stockings which 
he had seen in a shop window labelled: 

“Silk, and newest fashion.” 

“Thee has bought me a pair of grand hose, John,” 
said the mother, “but what made thee fancy such 
a bright color? Why, I can never show myself at 
meeting in them!” 

John was much disconcerted, but he told her 
thut he considered the stockings to be of a very 
proper go-to-meeting color,as they were a dark 
bluish-drab. 

“Why, they’re red as a cherry, John!” was her 
astonished reply. 

Neither he nor his brother Jonathan could see. 
anything but drab in the stockings, and they rested 
in the belief that the good wife’s eyes were out of | 
order until she, having consulted various neigh- | 
bors, returned with the verdict, ““Varra fine stuff, 
but uncommon scarlety.” 

The consequence was that John Dalton became 
almost the first to direct the attention of the scien- | 
tifie world to the subject of color-blindness. Many | 
years after, when he was about to visit Paris for | 
the purpose of making the acquaintance of the | 
French savants, he decided that even a Quaker 
should put in a respectable appearance for the 
occasion. So he went to a tailor in Manchester, 
and said: 

“I am going to Paris. I want thee to sell me 
some good stout drab cloth.” Passing his hand 
over a piece lying on the counter, he added, “I 
think this will suit me. It is just the color I want, 
and good stout cloth.” 

“Why,” said the tailor, “that is a piece of scarlet 
cloth for hunting-coats!” 
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UNDIGNIFIED FOR A STATESMAN. 


It is said that a woman remembers a man whom 
she has known well as a little boy always as the 
little boy, and never can think of him as grown up. 
This saying seems to be borne out to a certain 
extent, at least, by an amusing story told in con- 
nection with the appointment of M. Edouard 
Lockroy as minister of marine in France. 

When Monsieur Lockroy was a small boy his 
father lived in a house in the street in Paris which 
now bears the name Rue Washington. His home 
was in the fifth story of this building; and it 
appears that he had certain habits which rendered 
him objectionable to some of the other residents 
of the building—particularly to the concierge, or 
woman who looked out for the door. He found, 
for instance, a more expeditious way of coming 
down from the fifth floor than by the stairs. 

This excellent woman is still living. When she 
heard that Edouard Lockroy had become a min- 
ister, she threw up her hands in astonishment, and 
exclaimed: 

“What! That little Edouard Lockroy! And to 
think of his always sliding down from the fifth 
story of the Palace of the Elysée on the balus- 
ters!” 
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LINCOLN IN THE FIVE POINTS. 


Not long before Lincoln was first nominated for 
the presidency he went to New York to make a 
political speech at the Cooper Union. While there, 
according to a writer in the Philadelphia Press, he 
wandered about the city a good deal, and once 
went to the Five Points, then the most notorious 
of New York slums. 

There he was attracted by the sound of music, 
and perceiving upon a door an invitation to 
Strangers to enter, he went in, and found himself 
in the Five Points Mission. 

His manner betrayed so much interest in the 
children, especially in their singing, that the 
superintendent, though he did not know him, 
invited him to speak. 

Mr. Lincoln accepted the invitation, and as the 
superintendent used to say, talked to the children 





| days the children of both families knew by instinct 
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just as a loving and wise father might have talked | 
to his own sons and daughters, without a trace of 
pedantry or cant. After the exercises the superin- 
tendent asked the stranger for his name. 

“My name is Lincoln,” was the answer. “TI live 
in Illinois.” 

And then the superintendent knew that the 
speaker must be the man whose address at the 
Cooper Union had been so much talked about for 
the last few days. 


FAMILY FUNDS. 


One of the old residents of a Massachusetts 
town delights the younger generation with her 
stories of life in the town seventy years ago, when 
she was a little girl. Her father with his wife and 
children, and his brother with wife and children 
also, occupied a great farmhouse which is still in a 
state of excellent preservation, in spite of its years 
of hard service. 

“My father andmy uncle had a ‘common purse,’ ” 
said the old lady to a young visitor who was beg- 
ging for reminiscences of that by-gone time, “and 
all the family expenses were provided for from the 
funds it contained. 

“There were twelve children in our part of the 
house, and thirteen in my uncle’s, so that it took a 
good deal to provide us with food and clothing. 

“My uncle had the reputation of being a little 
more prudent in money matters than was consid- 
ered necessary by my father or any one acquainted 
with our affairs, so I have heard sinee. In those 


that my father was the person to whom an appeal 
for some desired bit of finery or what we called 
‘unnecessaries’ had better be made; the ‘common 
urse’ seemed to have greater powers of extension 
n his hands than in my uncle’s. 

“T well remember my pretty Cousin Myra dancing 
with delight when she was on the eve of her 
sixteenth birthday. ‘I’m to have a piano, after all, 
Jennie!’ she cried, giving me a hug; ‘father was 
very doubtful about it, but Uncle Amos told me not 
to worry; for if father couldn’t afford to give it 
to me, he could!’” 


A PATHETIC SCENE. 


The Dowager Empress of Russia has twice been 
parted by death from loved ones. As the Princess 
Dagmar she was engaged to the then heir of the 
Russian throne. On his death-bed he gained a 
promise from the brother who would become the 
tsarewitch to marry the princess. The promise 
was kept; she became Empress of Russia, and 
then a widow. The London Gentlewoman describes 
the pathetic scene at the tsar’s death-bed: 


In the last twenty-four hours:the empress never 
left her husband’s side except once, when she was 
persuaded to change her gown. 

The tsar, who had secmed unconscious for hours, 
immediately missed her. Turning to one of the 
doctors, he murmured, “Where is she?” On 
being told, he muttered, “Of course, of course!” 
yet kept his eyes zing piteously at the door 
until she returned, when a look of relief and peace 
came into his face. 

Soon the end came. With his head on her breast 
and her arms clasped around his neck he breathed 
his last. For three-quarters of an hour after his 
death they remained in the same position, her 
ashen white face looking as dead as his own. 

It was only when tle Countess K., to whom she 
is tenderly attached, managed to convince her she 
could do nothing more, that she was persuaded to 
leave the room. 





A WORD-‘“ ROOT.” 


The passion for any science may make a man | 
hopelessly one-sided. Harper's Drawer tells of 


love for philology was such that he often disre- | 
garded the broader principles of language in a | 
minute search for the particles binding an ordinary | 
English word to its Aryan or Assyrian ancestor. 


While this was a source of exquisite pleasure to 
the good Doctor Dryasdust, it caused his classes a 
great deal of discontent. Finally one of the boldest 
of the students resolved to give the doctor a hint. 
With mock modesty he rose and said, raf 

“Doctor, I have been thinking a good deal lately 
upon the derivation of the word ‘Middletown.’ 

hat is your own idea of it?” 

“Ahem!” said the doctor. “Really, sir, I am 
afraid that is a subject which will require much 
concentrated _ refiection. Now might ask, sir, 
whether you have discovered any light on it?” 

“Oh yes!” said the young man, with a demure 
smile. “It is my firm belief, sir, that Middletown is 
derived from Moses.” 

“Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed the doctor, 
with a hasty glance over his spectacles, to assure 
himself that the young man was in earnest. “And 

ray, s how do you derive Middletown from 

oses?”’ | 

“Easily enough, doctor,” replied the student. 
“By dropping ‘oses’ and adding ‘iddletown!’ ” 





CARLYLE AND SCOTT. 


“To read of Scott,” says Temple Bar, “makes | 
most others, even of the noblest and best, appear 
small by comparison.” The writer illustrates his 
meaning by pointing to the contrast between 
Carlyle and Scott in the matter of sleep. Nothing, 
he says, short of a “treacle sleep,” in which he 
could lie ‘sound as a stone” for hours could satisfy 
Carlyle. 


His naps were serious things, and if any inroad | 
from without or within were made upon them, | 
anathemas and ‘“‘waes me’s” would be sure to 
follow, while constant nights of waking and aching 
would be met by Scott with searce a grumble, or 
but a playful one. 

A dog, whose yelping had disturbed his slum-| 
bers, moved Carlyle to the jocosely savage wish 
that he had the animal by its hind legs within | 
reach of a stone wall. | 

“Bilious and headache this morning,” notes 
Scott, under the influence of a like infliction 
occurring in the very midst of his sea of troubles, 
“A dog howl’d all night, and left me little sleep; 
oy! eur!” with an outgoing of sympathy toward | 

he unconscious troubler of his repose. “I dare 
say he had his distresses, as I have mine.” | 


THE MORAL OF THE POSTAGE-STAMP. 


Mr. Chamberlain, the British statesman, once 
remarked to a member of the House of Commons, 
who was notoriously lazy and vacillating: 

My dear boy, observe the pectag ctame; its 

ity to 


usefulness and value depend upon its abi 
stick to one thing till it gets there. | 





COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Ade. 








The Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. {Adr. 





Philadelphia. 


A postal card addressed as above will bring you 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1896, if you 
intend to purchase Seeds, othe@wise the price is ten cents 
(less than cost). It isa bright BOOK of 184 pages, 
with hundreds of illustrations and colored T GR paint- 


fist about ihe BEST SEEDS THAT GROW! 
Don’t Blow Out Your Lamp. ¢ | 


. 
: - It’s Dangerous. 
: : 








Over 80 per cent. of 
lamp explosions oc- 
cur with the old style 
common burner, 
those you have to 
blow out. Don’t use 
them. Ask for the 


EAGLE 
BURNER 


7 
% 
. 
. 
; 
* 
* 
| 
with Boland Auto- ¥ | 
matic Extinguisher. | 
You can turn out | 
the light same as 
you do gas. . 
§ 
| 
| 
4 


NO SMOKE. NO ODOR. NO DANGER. 


Prevents wick from crusting and oil from evap- 
orating; also gives one-third more light. Same 
price as any first-class burner. You wouldn’t be 
without it, if it cost four times as much, after you 
have once used it. Makes you feel safe. Will 
send post-paid,on receipt of price. Size A,15e., 
B,20c.,D, 25c. For sale by all grocers and dealers. 

Sole Manufacturers, 


THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 
Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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man’s plant, because so high-pric- 

’ ed at the North. We grow them 
at a mmimum of cost, and to in- 
troduce them to the general pub- 3 
lic, we will mail a healthy 

lant—and @ copy of our cata- 
*, which tes just how toman- 

age Palms in the window—post- 
paid to any address for only 20 cts. 


GREVILLEA ROBUSTA. 
it is not a true Oak). A splendid 


as Australian Sik Oak | 


—to any address. 
. FREE?! Sones 


alogue of Rare Florida 

Flowers & Fruits for 1896, —==== ‘ 
with fine mailed free to ali applicants. 
PIKE & 


Pua 














Pure ! That's why the Ivory Comb is 
e goodfor Baby. The soft hair 
and tender scalp should be 
touched only by a clean, delicate Baby Comb, We 
ue the largest Ivory Comb cutters in the world, 
We make them with or without handles—in three 
grades of Ivory—called rst, Pratt Read— ad, 
American—3d, Saybrook. We will send you post-paid 
a pure Ivory Comb of small size, together with a full 
description of our many varieties upon receipt of 
8 cents in stamps. 


PRATT, READ & COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 1206. Deep River, Conn. 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. L. Douctas 
$3. SHOE "Wok: 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and Ss 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for = 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
—~ CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
4 S other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom, 





Ask your dealer for our 5, 
$4, $3.50, 82.50, $2.25 Shoes 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
ted Catalogue to Box K, 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








Crescents 


The 1895 Crescent was the most 
an old professor in Middletown, Connecticut, whose | popular Bicycle of the year — proven 


by its sales. 


The 1896 Crescent with its many valu- 
able improvements in design, in finish, etc., 
is a marked advance on the ’95 Crescent. Hence 

Crescent Sales — Crescent Popularity — 
Unapproached in 1896. 











“Sky-High.” 























Crescents 


For Every Member of the 


For the family Bicycle party, which is be- 


coming so popular, we are prepared 


ply Bicycles to suit every want, every age. 


1896 Crescent Catalogue mailed free 
on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
36 Warren Street, New York City. 







Family. 
to sup- 
Factory: 


Wells and Schiller Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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“1 Didn't Thjnk.” 


i If all the troubles in the world 

Were traced back to their start, 

We'd find not one in ten begun 
From want of willing heart. 

But there’s a sly woe-working elf 
Who lurks about youth’s brink, 

And sure dismay he brings alway— 
The elf “I didn’t think.” 


He seems so sorry when he’s caught, 
His mien is all contrite, 

He so regrets the woe he’s wrought, 
And wants to make things right. 

But wishes do not heal a wound, 
Or weld a broken link, 

The heart aches on, the link is gone— 
All thro’ “I didn’t think.” 


I half believe that ugly sprite, 
Bold, wicked “I don't care,” 
In life’s long run less harm has done 
Because he is 80 rare, 
And one ean be so stern with him, 
Can make the monster shrink ; 
But lack-a-day, what can we say 
To whining *Didn’t think.” 


This most unpleasant imp of strife 
Pursues us everywhere. 

There’s searcely one whole day of life 
He does not cause us care ; 

Small woes and great he brings the world, 
Strong ships are forced to sink, 

And trains from iron tracks are hurled 
By stupid “ Didn’t think.” 


When brain is comrade to the heart, 
And heart from Soul draws grace, 
“I didn’t think” will quick depart 
For lack of resting place. 
If from that great unselfish stream, 
The Golden Rule, we drink, 
We'll keep God’s jaws and have no cause 
To say, “I didn’t think.” 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


Oe. 


=| 
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A Son’s Return Home. 
The Hill cottage overlooked the railroad station, 


and all of the family were on the porch watching | 


for the train to come in, except the minister, 
who was down by the track. He stood apart so 
that nobody should speak to him. He had not 
been able to control his voice all day, for was not 


his boy coming home; Willy, who had been gone | 


more than two years? 
father had! He had told the girls many times 
how their brother never had yielded to tempta- 
tion, like other boys; never drank, never swore, 
and was so capable and honest that, young as he 
was, he had been sent to: the West by the great 
business firm that employed him as their confi- 
dential agent. 

His mother, for the first time in several months, 
had been carried out in her chair to the porch. 
The son knew how near to death she had been, 
but what a shock it would be to him to see her 
white face! And Uncle Joe Wing, the uncle 
that Willy loved, had gone, too. Willy had 
always been his boy. The old man had died 
blessing him. It would be a sad home-coming, 
after all. 

The train puffed into the station and stopped. 
There the young man was, laughing and waving 
his hat! He jumped down, tripped, fell, but 
staggered to his feet. 

“Right side up with care!” he shouted. “How 
do, governor ?” 

The poor old minister tried to speak, but almost 
broke down. “O Will, you are here at last! 
Thank God!” he said. 

“Yes, sir, I’m on hand! 
appointments, except with creditors! 
Take?” 

His father put his hand on his arm as they 
walked up the hill. 
my son?” he said, anxiously. 

“Pooh! Nota cent! 


Always punctual to 
Ha! ha! 


“You said —” 


eh?” 


“There is your mother. You know we had | 


almost lost her, Willy,” said Mr. Hill. 

Something like tears rose to the young man’s 
eyes, but he giggled inanely as he hurried for- 
ward. 

“Well, mater! You gave old Catch the slip 
this time! I tell you, I was glad of that. ‘And 
all the little Hills skipped for joy’—How does it 
go now?” 

There was an uneasy silence for a moment. 
Then they gathered about him, and brought him 
into the house. 

“There is your chair, Will, in the old place,” 
said his father. ‘Poor Uncle Joe Wing never 
would let the girls touch it. If he only could see 
you sitting in it to-day !’’ 

“Yes,” he replied, grave fora moment. Then 
he laughed. ‘I say! If he’s an angel he did not 
need to be—Winged, eh? Take?” 

They looked at him in real amazement. This 
increased as the day wore on. The Hills were a 
gay, intelligent family, fond of wit and humor. 
But it was difficult to laugh when Will spoke of 
the Bibleas the ‘‘Goo-goo Book,”’ or the conversion 
of men as a “‘lashing-in of the goats; or when 
he told his mother she had “‘won the game, as 
she had her Little Joker.””. No matter how 
solemn the subject, he was uneasy until he had 
smirched it with miserable puns, and had cried, 
“Take?” 

When his father and mother were alone that 
night, the old minister sat with his head buried 
in his hands. 

“‘Why need you be so troubled ?” his wife said, 
at last. ‘After all, we have reason to think our 
boy has come home to us an honest man. He 


The best boy ever a/| 


“Are you greatly in debt, | 


It was just my jokelet. | 
Hillo! Here come the girls! Nice pair of ponies, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


has not even small vices—he does not drink nor 
smoke —”’ 

“It is almost better he should have small vices 
and feel remorse and overcome them, than to feel 
nothing!” cried the old man. ‘‘He is learning to 
| turn love, and life, and death, and God Himself 


. | into matter for a joke.” 


“Tt seems to me that the tendency of the young 
people of the time,’ pleaded Mrs. Hill, ‘‘is to 
dismiss serious subjects with indifference.” 

“Then may God be merciful to them and the 
time!” said the ministér, sternly. 


eS 





'The Story Lincoln Did Not Write. 


| Two interesting anecdotes of Lincoln’s early life 
| are given in a recent issue of MeClure’s Magazine 
| by Miss Ida Tarbell. The first is related in an 
|interview with Austin Gollaher, once Lincoln’s 
| playmate, now an old man of ninety, who has 
passed all his long life near the birthplace of his 
famous friend. 

“One Sunday,” Mr. Gollaher says, “my mother 
visited the Lincolns, and I was taken along. Abe 
and I played around all day. Finally we coneluded 
|to cross the creek to hunt for some partridges 
| that young Lincoln had seen the day before. The 
creek was swollen by a recent rain, and while 
crossing on the narrow foot-log, Abe fell in. 
Neither of us could swim. I got a long pole and 
held it out to Abe, who grabbed it. Then I pulled 
him ashore. 

‘He was almost dead, and I was badly scared. 
| I rolled and pounded him in good earnest. Then I 

got him by the arms and shook him, the water 
meanwhile pouring out of his mouth. By this 
means I succeeded in bringing him to, and he was 
| soon all right. 

| “Then a new difficulty confronted us. If our 
| mothers discovered our wet clothes, they would 
| whip us. This we dreaded from experience, and 
| determined to avoid. It was June, the sun was 
| very warm, and we soon dried our clothing by 
spreading it on the rocks about us. We promised 


incident until after Lincoln’s tragic end. 


“Abraham Lincoln had a sister. Her name was 
Sallie, and she was a very prety girl. She went 
to school when she could, which was not often. 
Yes, if you must know, Sallie Lincoln was_ my 
sweetheart. She was about my age. I loved her, 
| and claimed her as boys do. 
one reason for my warm regard for Abe. When 
the Lincoln family moved to Indiana I was pre- 
vented by circumstances from bidding good-by to 
either of the children. And I never saw them 
again.” 


She grew up a handsome young woman, married 
in due time Aaron Grigsby, and died within a year 
of her wedding. Lincoln himself, by his own 
account, did not escape at least one extremely 
early fancy of a romantic nature. 


“Did you ever write out a story in your mind?” 
he once asked abruptly of a friend. “I did, when 
I was a little codger. One day a wagon, with a 
— and two girls and a man, broke down near us, 
and while they were fixing up they cooked in our 
kitchen. The woman had books and read us 
stories, and they were the first I ever had heard. 

“IT took a great seer. to one of the girls; and 
when they were gone I t omg of her a great deal, 
and one day when I was sitting out in the sun b 
the house I thought out a story in ny mind. 
thought I took my father’s horse and followed the 
wagon, and finally I found it, and they were sur- 
prised to see me. 

“IT talked with the girl, and persuaded her to 
elope with me; and that night I put her on my 
horse and we started off across the prairie. After 
several hours we came to a camp; and when we 
rode up we found it was the one we had left a few 
hours before, and we went in. 

“The next night we tried again, and the same 
thing happened—the horse came back to the same 
—: and then we concluded that we ought not 

elope. I stayed until I had persuaded her father 
to give her to me. I always meant to write that 
story out and publish it, and I began once; but I 
concluded it was not much of a story. I think that 
was the beginning of love with me.’ 


. The “little codger,” if he ever actually tried his 
hand at fiction, evidently inclined to the romantic 
| school; but his curious juvenile romance never 
| found its way into print, and the adventure—since 
he neither wrote the story nor saw the little girl 
again—ended as naturally and inconclusively as 
| the most realistic modern novel. 
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On the Cowcatcher. 


A Northwestern paper contains an account of 
an incident, which, as it is true and at the same 
time a rather “rough joke” on a young man, we 
shall not locate nor give with the true name; but 
as the young man deserved the unpleasant experi- 
ence, it may be well to tell the story as a warning, 
as well as for the reader’s amusement. 


John Lamson—so we will call him—drives a 
wages on the streets of a young Western city. His 
stable stands by the side of the railroad track. 
Every day a certain locomotive had been in the 
habit of pulling up from the station and stopping 
near the young man’s barn 
to take in water from a tank. 
As John frequently had oc- 
casion to go to his barn at 
this time, he fell into the 
habit of jumping on the 
“cowcatcher” of the engine, 
and letting it carry him to 
the barn. 

Now this was a dangerous 
and unauthorized thing for 
John to do. Locomotives 
are for railroad purposes 
and not to carry young 
draymen to their barns. But 
it would have been hard to 
convince John of this if it 
had not been for an expe- 
rience that he had on a 
recent Sunday. 

John was at the station 
when the locomotive un- 
| coupled and pete started for the tank as 

usual. So he mounted the pilot, quite unobserved 
by the engineer and fireman. The engine went on 
to the tank, but to John's great astonishment, it 
did not stop there. It was not that locomotive’s 
day to stop at the tank. It went straight past, ata 
very swift speed. 

t was a cold day, and John was thinly clad. 
| He kept hoping that the engine would stop and go 








So Sallie Lincoln did not wed her boyish admirer. | 





never to tell the story, and I never mentioned the | 


suppose that was | 





back, but instead of that it went faster and faster. 
At one moment Jobn thought the wind would blow 
him off. He held on for dear life. Away went his 
a and John, almost freezing already, was colder 
still. 
The locomotive seemed to be leaping from the 
track. There are few things more terrifying to 
one who has never experienced the sensation than 
to ride on the pilot of an engine going at full speed, 
and the sensation is all the more terrifying when 
there is no train behind the engine to steady it. 
But there seemed nothing for John to do but to 
bang on with all his might. This he did, though 
his hands grew so cold that he thought he must 
resently lose his grip and be hurled into space. 
is fingers became so ‘ 
numb that he hardly knew 
whether or not he was 
grasping the iron at his 
side. But he concentrated 
his determination upon 
this numb grasp, and 
somehow felt that his 
mind was accomplishing 
what his paralyzed fingers 
could not be sure of doing. 
Meantime, the way was 
very long! Stations are 
far apart in the neighbor- 
hood of W., and this ter- 
rible engine had, indeed. 
yone eighteen miles be- 
ore it came to a stop at 
the next place of impor- 
tance. Then John Lam- 
son, more dead than alive. 
rolled off the coweatcher. 
so glad to be off that he 
was content to lie on the 
cold ground a while be- =, 
fore trying to rise. oe as a 
He found bospitable shelter and food and drink 
to warm his benumbed body, but he is resolved to 
ride no more on coweatchers without a plain invi- 
tation from the engineer. 


—— 


The War of the Princes. 


“Tam the king!” said the sun, in his glory; 

The frost-sprite heard, and he laughed in seorn: 
“King, indeed! Ha, ha, we shall see, sir, 

Who is the king, on the morrow’s morn!” 


At evening, a garden aglow with blossoms 
at swayed and danced in the rosy light; 
Tenderly, fondly the sun caressed them, 
Bidding each flower-maid a soft good-night. 


At morning, a desolate waste of blackness, 
Where color and beauty and grace had been; 

The dark shapes, dead to the sun’s hot kisses, 
Could not be wooed back to life again. 


“Now who is king!” said the Spest-cuatte, proudly, 
Viewing the scene with exultant air; 

But the sun pursued him with gleaming lances, 
And drove him back to his northern lair. 


Thus have they warred since Time’s beginning, 
Thus will they war till Time lose breath, 
The prince with the weapons of fiery splendor, 
And the prince with the sword of ice and death. 
EMMA C. DowD. 
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Campaign Tricks. 


Two candidates for the legislature were stump- 
ing the district together, in a series of joint debates. 
One man was a plain country doctor, the other a 
Mr. May, a person of more pretentious appearance, 
fond of jewelry, and noticeable for a large diamond 
stud that blazed upon his shirt-front. The district 
was a close one, and the rivals were making a 
sharp but not ill-natured canvass. How Mr. May 
carried the election is thus related by The Century: 


At one pearing the doctor made the following 
fierce and dangerous thrust at his opponent: 

“Fellow-citizens, don’t you want an honest man 
in the legislature? Of course you do. Now, what 
sort of a man is my opponent? Why, gentlemen, 
look at that magnificent diamond he wears. It is 
almost as big and bright as the headlight of a 
locomotive. It is worth hundreds—may be thou- 
sands—of dollars. At what valuation do you sup- 
pose he has put it in for taxation in his return to 
he state assessor? Why, at the pitiful sum of 
twenty dollars!” 

The crowd yelled for the doctor. 

Three days later the two men met in joint debate. 
Again the doctor took up his telling theme, and 
held forth eloquently and passionately in denun- 
ciation of dishonesty and diamonds and _ false 
assessments, and then he again told of May’s 
return to the assessor. “Look at that gorgeous 
pin, gentlemen! My eyes can hardly endure its 
dazzling rays. Solomon in all his glory —”’ 

“Hold there, doctor!” said May. “Do you mean 
to say oe is worth more than twenty dollars?” 

“Yes, I do—twenty times or fifty times twenty 
dollars!” 

“Would you give twenty dollars for it, doctor?” 

“Of course I would.” 

“Well, you can have it for that.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, and he hurriedly 
counted out the money and took the pin. Then 
May rose to speak, and the crowd cheered him. 
He was undoubtedly “game” and honest. He was 
willing to take what he said the pin was worth. 
He was elected. 

A week after the election he called upon the 
doctor and said, ‘Doctor, I don’t want to rob you 
of yourmoney. Here is your twenty dollars. at 
pin you bought was paste. I got it in Louisville 
after your first speech. Here is my real diamond. 
If I can ever serve you let me know.” 


™ 
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Widow and Wildcat. 


Among fierce beasts there are few who are more 
fierce or more courageous than the common wild- 
eat. The following narrative, clipped from an 
exchange, exhibits both the vindictiveness of a 
wildeat, and the cool courage of a widow. Mrs. 
Wilson, a widow, lives near Weeler’s Farms, Conn. 
She was returning home on foot in the evening. 
As she turned at the narrow cattle lane that leads 
to her house, her dog rushed to her side and 
assumed a fighting attitude. The widow heard a 
snarl from the stone wall, and knew it was a wild- 
cat. She ran as rapidly as she could towards her 
house, hardly daring to look behind her, and hear- 
ing the creature snapping and spitting in pursuit, 
but it did not catch up with her until she reached 
the door. 

Before she could enter something struck her 
shoulder and half knocked her over the sill. The 
plucky dog, Tim, came to the rescue, and for a 
moment drew off the brute’s attention. The widow 
lost no time in slipping — and closing the door. 

Then she remembered her poor dog, and could 
not let him die without an effort to save him. 
Opening the door about a foot, she called Tim, and 
the poor cur made a dash for it. 

Hard at his heels came the cat. As it tore 
through the opening the widow closed the heavy 
door on its eon It fought and writhed and clawed 
and struggled, uttering such blood-curdling 
screams that a Mr. Platt heard them at his house, 
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The cat weighed forty-nine unds, and evi- 
dently, from the sears it bore on its head and back, 
was an ugly old specimen. Mrs. Wilson is having 
the skin cured and tanned for a foot-mat, and says 
she would not mind getting another to match it. 
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Doctoring a Pump. 


One of the large pumps at the Elk River pump- 
ing station, in California, some time ago became out. 
of repair. Just what caused it no one at the station 
could tell. It had been made years before by a 
New York company. Now the question was how 
to get it repaired. To calla man across the con- 
tinent for the purpose would be expensive, and 
happily a better device was thought of. How it 


. resulted, is described by the New York 7ribune. 


A phonograph was called into requisition. The 
manager spoke into the receiver, describing the 
symptoms of the ailing pump, and further to indi- 
cate the case, he placed the receiver so that the 
pulsations of the ay? could be recorded. 

Just as a physician listens to the action of the 
heart or lungs in the human body by means of a 
stethoscope, so the pump doctor listened by means 
of a phonograph to the throbs and pulsations of 
the pump thousands of miles away, and was enabled 
by that means to diagnose the disease. 

A Tribune reporter listened to the strange com- 
munication at the New York office of the company. 
The voice of the Californian from the phono —_ 
was heard first, giving in a clear, precise and dis- 
tinct way, the symptoms of the pump. Then was 
heard the b-r-r-r-bang! b-r-r-r-bang! of the pump, 
and an occasional wheezing sound which might be 
made by escaping steam. 

The engineer to whom the phonograph was sub- 
mitted said that the whole record was so perfect, 
and the speaking so plain, that he felt tempted 
sometimes to ask additional questions. 

The experiment proved absolutely successful. 
The proper remedy was suggested, and the pump 
is running once more, “as good as new.” 


, 
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Too Cordial. 


Courtesy and an air of genial fellowship will 
atone for much that is disagreeable. The Punxsu- 
tawney Spirit tells a good story in this connection. 
While a bridge in a Western town was undergo- 
ing repairs, all teams forded the river and pedes- 
trians picked their way across on planks. A genial 
fellow, driving a one-horse wagon, came along one 
day as a gentleman was about to cross the dis- 
mantled bridge. 


“Hello!” he called, cheerily. “Get in and I'll 
haul you over.” 

His manner was so hearty that the gentleman 
said: “I accepted the imvitation. He drove into 
the water, and not knowing exactly where the best 
fording-place was, he soon got in up to the hubs. 

nicks a old _ boy,’ he remarked, briskly, ‘that 
you'll have to hold your feet up.’ 

“Next thing the wagon-bed was submerged, and 
the weter came over the seat. 

“‘T dunno, old fellow, but what you'll have to 
stand up,’ said the driver. 

“I stood up. =! this time the man had lost his 
bearings completely, and we went into a hole about 
ten feet deep, and the horse had to swim. As the 
wagon-box sank beneath the water, he yelled with 
the same cheerful voice: 

“*T guess you’ll have to swim!’ 

“We h swam out, and after the fellow had 
his horse safely landed on the other side he said, 
as he climbed back into the wagon: 

“*Well, old boy, you got wet, didn’t you? Sorry. 
So long!’ 

“He was so kind and genial that I really could 
not say a word about the ducking I had received. 
I even thanked him for his kindness.” 








Be Patient — Wait. 


The bishop of Manchester, England, in an 
address to young men, advised them to learn the 
hardest lesson in the world, the art of being 
patient. He said: 


Do your duty, and leave sueccss to take care of 
itself, and then you will see the wisdom of the old 
proverb, “Everything comes to the man that can 
wait.”” You know, for instance, how hard it is to 
learn a difficult subject. All the ideas are unfa- 
miliar, all the words are unfamiliar. We go on 
laboring, and seem to make no way. 

Now that disheartens nine students out of ten,— 
the nine out of ten that will always be obscure 
people,—but the tenth man goes on. 

He works harder and harder, he lets his mind 
play around the subject, he lets the ideas of that 
subject soak into his brain, he is determined that 
nothing can possibly resist persistent effort, and 
one fine day a grees flood of light comes in; he 
suddenly sees all about it; his work is easy, his 
work is delightful. 

Everybody sare of him, “What an amazing 
amount of ability that young man has!” No, it 
was not ability, it was patient perseverance. The 
man had learned to labor and to wait. 


—— 


How it was Announced. 


The English language will lend itself, when used 
by an ignorant person, to illustrating Dogberry’s 
phrase, “Comparisons are odorous.” 


An English nobleman had imported two emus 
with the hope of breeding from them, and as he 
was to be away from his estate, gave orders that 
the greatest care should be taken of the a emu, 
if she produced the desired egg or eggs. The egg 
was laid but the lady declined to “sit.’ 

The steward, however, was an ingenious man, 
and thought of a substitute, announcing the inter- 
oe event to his master in the following terms: 

“The emu has laid an egg, but we were in a great 
difficulty, as she would not sit on it. I did what I 
thought was best, and in your Lordship’s absence 
I have placed the egg under the biggest goose on 
the estate.” 


> 
> 





The Dutchman’s Question. 


An agent for one of the large jewelry stores in 
Cincinnati was canvassing a section of the over- 
the-Rhine district, endeavoring to sell an eight-day 
clock. 


“My dear sir,” he said to a portly German, “this 
is aremarkable clock. Not only is it beautifully 
finished, but it is a perfect timepiece. Why, it 
runs for eight days without winding.”’ 

The German — his eyes at this and gazed 
solemnly at the clock. 


“You say it run eight day vidout vinding?” he 


almost a mile away. The widow held on, and | inquired of the agent. ‘Vell, dat is ein gut clock; 


before Mr. Platt arrived, breathless, on the scene, 
she had squeezed the life out of the “varmint.” 


but if it run eight days vidout vinding, den how 
long vill it run ven you do vind it?” 
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Candiemas Day. 


This is the time when everywhere 
Our ancestors, with busy care, 
Removed from cottage and from hall 
Their Christmas greens and garlands, all 
The holly, mistletoe and bay, 

Because, as they were wont to say, 

For every twig they left in sight 

A goblin they would see at night! 

And if the day was cold and raw, 

With driving storm and roaring flaw, 

They were content, for then they 
thought 

An early spring it surely brought. 

sut if the sun a shadow cast 

They said the winter was not past, 

And feared the tempest and the blast. 


e+ 


Appletown. 


“Oh, dear! Oh, deary me! If 
this rain would only stop itself!” 
sighed a melancholy little voice in the 
sitting-room window, where Bertram 
stood with his nose flattened upon the 
window-panes. 

“Tt is bad for you, darling,” said 
Aunt Lida, stopping with her paint- 
brush in her hand to look thought- 
fully at her small nephew. ‘Five 
whole days of rain.’’ 

Bertram came over to her side. 
His sweet little face was screwed up 
dolefully. 

“T’m awful cross inside me, Aunt 
Lida,”’ he said. “TI fink I’ll have to 
go up darret and kick dreffle hard.” 

Then Marion looked up over her 
water-color box, where she was faith- 
fully imitating Aunt Lida’s example- 
and daubing magazine fashion plates 
industriously. 

“Poor little fellow !”’ she exclaimed. 
“Bertram, come kiss sister. Now, 
dearie, we must have some fun. He 
has been such a good little boy we 
nearly forgot him !’’ 

Aunt Lida clicked shut her color- 
box. ‘So we did,” she remarked. 
“Marion, run up garret for the big 
rag-bag; and, Bertram, you put on 
your booties and go out to the barn 
and bring me ten apples, just as 
different from each other as you can 
find them. We'll play Appletown.” 

Bertram’s eyes glistened. ‘‘O-oh, 
my, what is that?’ he cried, tum- 
bling into his boots in a hurry; and 
Marion laughed as she began to 
hunt up her thimble, while grandma 
brought Aunt Lida a bundle of 
wooden skewers from the kitchen 
shelf. 

“Those are lovely apples,” said 
Aunt Lida, when Bertram trotted in 
with his basket. 

She poked a long wooden skewer 
deliberately into the bottom of one. 

“Clear the big window-seat for us, 
dear,” she said to the fidgety little 
boy, and while her nimble fingers and 
Marion’s performed wonders, auntie 
sang with a comical twinkle: 

“There is a town called Appletown, 
Not many miles from here, 

Where people smile the oddest smiles, 
And dress—well—very queer. 

They’re civil little apple folk 

With faces green or red, 

They’ll make it gay for Bertie boy 

Till it’s time to go to bed.” 


Aunt Lida performed a few operations with 
her penknife on the apple in her lap, and there 
stood a sweet little old Irish lady in the window- 
seat for Bertie. 

“Mrs. Muldoon, of Appletown,’’ said auntie. 

Bertram squealed with rapture. And from 
the combination of apples, skewers, the rag-bag 
and pasteboard box-lids, which Marion cut into 
cireular pieces for the townspeople to stand 
upon,—and which they did beautifully with the 
aid of a little sealing-wax at the bases of the 
skewers,— Appletown grew and flourished. 

There were little old men, little old ladies, 
fat-cheeked boys, flat-capped girls, a pastry-cook 
and a brownie. Bertram was a happy little boy. 
When the lamp was lit, and Uncle Simeon came 
in to supper, he cried : 

“Holloa! Why, there’s Appletown! It is 
years since we played A ppletown!” he remarked, 
laughing at Aunt Lida, as he remembered how 
he enjoyed it when a child. 

“But, oh, isn’t it fun!” declared Bertram, 
hugging his auntie. Then he peered out into the 
dusk, where the rain was still pelting. 

“T don’t care a bit about you now,” he said. 
“T can play, oh, everything, all day to-morrow!” 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Bless your sweet little heart!” cried Sister | stands in a certain place, partly filled with 





Marion. “I must say I never enjoyed Apple-| water to prevent it from going to pieces. 
town more in my life than to-day.” Every day Jetty goes to this pail, balances 
LILLIAN L. Price. | himself on the edge of it, dips one paw into the 
water till it is thoroughly wet, and then licks it 
e |dry. He does the same with the other paw; 
| then turning around and resting his paws on the 
Jetty edge, he bathes his hind feet in the same way. 
r Now this is a true story ; and as you know that 





One hot day when Jetty was a little kitten, 
his mistress found him sitting in a wash-bowl 


| nearly all cats dislike water, and will not wet 
their feet if they can avoid it, you can judge that 





of water which some one had carelessly left | Jetty is a very remarkable cat. 
standing. 

He seemed to enjoy his cool bath so much that 
he wanted to go back to it after his mistress had 
lifted him out. 

But the queerest thing that Jetty does is to| was ill with a fever, and cried, 
A wooden mop-pail always | got the hiccoughs in my wrist!” 


tO a 


| 
| 


“OQ Grace! I've 
bathe his feet. 





A Careful Nurse. 


all about him in school yesterday. He ran a race 
with a hare, and the hare ran very fast and then 
he got tired and went to sleep, ’cause he thought 


February Second. 


Phyllisy Phollisy turned off the gas 
When she gave a party at Candlemas. 
Every guest brought a gift that night— 
Some were yellow and some were white, 
Others were green and purple and pink, 
And straight as beanpoles. Now, why do 
you think 
That Phyllisy Phollisy turned off the gas 
When she gave a party at Candlemas? 


of the race, even if he slept hours and hours. | 
But he did, auntie! He kept crawling straight 
along, no matter how tired he felt.” 

**And who beat?” asked auntie. 

“The tortoise did,” exclaimed Dorothy, “and I 
guess that sleepy hare was ’sprised as anything, 
don’t you, when he found it out?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said auntie. ‘“‘He didn’t 

— say ‘I can’t,’ did he? He persevered and kept 
The Tortoise’s Lesson. right along, although he knew that the hare 

“IT can’t learn to spell that long word,” declared | could run very fast, while he could only crawl | 
Dorothy, crossly. very slowly.” 

“‘What word ?” asked auntie. “*T guess that tortoise said, ‘I can,’ same as I’m 

‘Tortoise,’ answered Dorothy; “and I know | going 
that I shall fail, and have to go to the foot of the | she took up her spelling-book. 
class; and I only got up to the head this very 
morning !”’ 

“T Can’t never did anything in this world; did 
you know that, Dorothy?” said auntie; ‘but I | as she shut up her book with a clap. 

Can has done a great deal. Did you ever hear Auntie smiled. “And you have learned the 
the story about the tortoise?” tortoise’s lesson at the same time, haven’t you, 
“Yes, indeed,” answered Dorothy. ‘“‘Weread|dear? His lesson is perseverance.” 


until at last she knew it perfectly. 











to, right now!” said Dorothy, quickly ; and | 


Over and over she spelt, t-o-r-t-0-i-s-e, tortoise, | 





LittLeE Helen discovered her pulse while she | 


the slow old tortoise would never get to the end | 








|8 The Valkyrs. 9. Thor. 10. Lok 
12. Hider. 13. Loki. ‘ 
Sigurd. 17. The Lay of the Nibelungs, 


tempest stone. 
je “fag | vestibule, lettuce, centre, trellis. 
‘I’ve learned it, auntie!”’ she shouted, joyfully, | 


NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
A BAKER'S DOZEN OF AUNTIES. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


1. Aunty —— endeavors to counteract the pain 
or sorrow caused by others. 
Aunty — is old and out of fashion; con- 
sldored te be of little use. 
3. Aunty is a wholesome crea- 
ture who would have everything sound 
and clean. 








_ 4 Aunty is famous for her skill 
in curing fevers. 
5. Aunty is a lively old lady, 





always getting ahead of people. 

6. Aunty —— has always been ac- 
tively opposed to the worst form of 
oppression, and has even endured per- 
secution for the sake of her principles. 


7. Aunty —— was one of the party 
who went sailing in the Ark. 

8. Aunty —— takes precedence of 
every one else. 

9. Aunty —— lives always in antici- 
pation. 


10. Aunty claims to have a con- 
stitutional aversion to everybody and 
everything. 

11. Aunty — is not as aged as 
Aunty No. 7, but she was born before 
the children of Israel were led out of 








Egypt, 

Aunty —— lives on the other side 
of. the world. 

Aunty is welcomed by mothers 


wan children are afflicted with con- 
vulsions. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


I fished in the river of Europe which 
is the second in size, and found: 
. A garden vegetable. 
A coarse painting. 
A place of repose. 
A connective. 
. The former capital of Hungary. 
. A conclusion. 
A cause of mischief. 
8. A hill. 
9. A native of a European country. 
10. A protuberance. 
11. Part of a rosary. 
2. An importunate creditor. 
13. A company. 
14. A promise of a rose. 
15. The cave of a wild beast. 
16. A cake. 
17. An ecclesiastical dignitary. 
18. A public proclamation. 
19. Three nicknames of boys. 


AO woe 


3. 
QUOTATION CHARADE. 
“The day is done; and slowly from the 


scene 
The stooping one upgathers his spent 
shafts, 

And puts the m back into his golden 
quiver. —Longfellow. 
“Thanks to the human heart, by which 

we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and 
fears, 


To me sa meanest two that blows can 


giv 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 

tears —Wordsworth. 

“Ah, total, weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun, 
Seeking after that sweet, golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done.” 
—Wm. Blake. 
4. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Th send f Fbrr th Chrstms hill nd 
mstit wr erfll rmyd frm th hs, fr t ws 
blvd tht fr vr If tht ws lft, gbins wid 
ypr. Th hs ws thn trmmd nstd wth 
x. Th sprsttn s vr ld tht snshn n 
Cndims s th sgn f eld strms, nd tht th 
bdgr, th br r th grnd-hg ems tf hs 
whtr qrtrs tik tth wthr, nd fhenshs 
shd, thn, “W bt Mreh!’ 


5. 
TALLLESS BIRDS, 


1. Curtail a game bird with a long, 
straight beak, and it becomes a little 
shred. 

2. Curtail a diving and swimming 
bird, and it becomes a game of cards. 

3. Curtail a wading bird, and_ it be- 
comes that which is disagreeable or 
painful. 

4. Curtail an American thrush, and 
it becomes to turn about. 

5. Curtail an aquatic bird, and it 

becomes something that it likes to do. 
6. Curtail a bird with a hanging nest, 
and it becomes a pattern for making cloth. 

7. Curtail a bird of prey, and it becomes the 
fruit of the hawthorn. 

8. Curtail a game bird, and it becomes a bev- 
erage. 

9. Curtail a wading bird, and it becomes a low, 
repeated ery. 

10. Curtail a web-footed bird | with brilliant 
plumage, and it becomes dazzling. 

11. Curtail a sagacious bird that can be taught to 
speak, and it becomes an upper side-piece of a 
wagon-body. 

12. Curtail a famous song bird, and it becomes a 
household god. 

13. Curtail a bird of prey, and it becomes a small 
violin. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


The Eddas. 2. Odin. 3. Frigg. 4. Asgard. 
5. Vaihalla 6. Mead. 7. The she-goat Heidrun 
11. Baldur 
14. Freya. 15. Idun. 16. 
or The 
Nibelungenlied. 


“4 A lighthouse. 


3. Good-will, illusion, onset, 
Donkey, eyelet, 


Ethiop, opiate, 
lethargy. gyves, 
4. Shakespeare. 


5. Pirate, rat, pie; tendon, end, ton; amulet, 


mule, at; refined, fin, reed; magnetic, net, magic; 
larboard, boar, lard; familiarly liar, family. 


6. In, step, instep. 
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EXPEDITION.—The gov- 
of the Transvaal has treated with 


Dr. JAMESON’S 


ernment 





leniency Dr. Jameson, and the members of his 
expedition who were taken prisoners. President | 
Kruger has announced his intention to turn them | 
over to the authorities of Cape Colony; but he | 
will delay final action until everything is quiet at 
Johannesburg, the centre of the foreign popula- 
tion, and the Uitlanders have surrendered all | 
their arms. Sixty leaders in the “National | 
Reform Committee,” including a brother of Cecil | 
Rhodes, formerly premier of Cape Colony, have | 
been arrested at Johannesburg, charged with | 
high treason. Mr. Rhodes has resigned his office | 
in the Cape Colony, and his resignation has been 
accepted. Dr. Jameson has made a statement, 

from which it appears that the English Uitlanders | 
in the Transvaal promised an insurrection, which | 
was to have been simultaneous with his invasion. 

He expected supplies and reinforcements from 

Johannesburg, but no aid appearing, and his men 

being exhausted and without food, he was obliged 

to surrender. 


WHat THE UITLANDERS WaAnNt.— The 





Uitlanders are Englishmen, Americans, Germans | 
and men of other nationalities, most of whom 
have been drawn into the Transvaal by the rich- | 
ness of its gold-mines. It is hard to disentangle | 
their demands from the schemes of adventurers | 
and speculators; but they have real grievances. | 
They outnumber the Boers, or Dutch burghers, 
who control the republic, and they own most of 
the property. They are heavily taxed, and have 
to do military duty. But they have no vote, there 
are no schools in which English is taught, and 
there is no adequate police protection. These are | 
some of the wrongs for which they seek redress. | 
The Transvaal is a sleepy little republic, taken | 
by surprise by the conditions following the sudden 
development of mines, and hindered from adapt- 
ing itself to them by the extreme conservatism of 
the men in control. This conservatism is inten- 
sified by a strong race antipathy between the 
Dutch and the English. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS. — Eng- 
land is making warlike preparations on a scale 
which suggests that serious consequences are 
apprehended from the attitude of Germany 
toward affairs in the Transvaal. Five ships have 
been stationed in Delagoa Bay, in Portuguese 
East Africa; a flying squadron has been made 
ready for immediate service; the dockyards are 
busy fitting out torpedo-boat destroyers to be 
attached to the Channel fleet and the flying 
squadron ; and an experiment has been made in 
mobilizing troops. 

FREE COINAGE IN THE SENATE.— The 
hopelessness of agreement between the President 
and Congress on measures of currency reform is 
made more apparent by the action of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. The committee has 
reported, as a substitute for the House bond bill, 
a bill which proposes to open the mints immedi- | 
ately to the free coinage of silver dollars at the 
present ratio. The bill also proposes to coin and 
turn into the Treasury the seignorage on the 
silver bullion now held by the government; the 
term seignorage describing that part of the bullion 
which represents the difference between the orig- 
inal cost of the whole and its coinage value. To 
make this money immediately available, the bill 
directs the issue of silver certificates against it in 
advance of its coinage. The bill further provides 
that when greenbacks or Treasury notes are 
presented for redemption, it shall be for the 
Treasury, and not for the holder of the notes, to 
determine whether they shall be redeemed in 
silver dollars or gold coin. 

THE STATE OF UtTAn.—The President has 
issued a proclamation announcing the admission 
of Utah into the union of states ; the state officers 
have been installed and the legislature is in 
session. According to the proclamation, the new 
state comes in “fon an equal footing” with the 
forty-four states which before constituted the 
Union ; but according to the same proclamation, 
the conditions of religious tolerance and the 
prohibition of polygamy incorporated in the 
constitution of Utah are “irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States.” This limitation 
upon the powers of a state suggests novel and 
interesting constitutional questions. 

Tue Rep Cross SaHut Out.—The Turkish 
government has forbidden the Red Cross Society 
to enter its territory to distribute money for the 
relief of its subjects. In announcing this decision, 
it treats the sufferings of the Armenians as 
imaginary or exaggerated, and expresses resent- 
ment at the statements which have been made at 





relief meetings in this country. Although the | 


terms of this announcement cover all foreign ‘QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


societies and individuals, no orders have been | 
issued to stop the relief work which is carried on 
by missionaries. At last accounts, that work 
was still in progress. Through the agency of 
the American Board alone more than thirty 
thousand dollars have already been distributed. 
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SAVE TWO PROFIT 


tire line direct 4 Consumers. 

Offer to Agents Free, for ate i = 
and Knife et Catalogue sent free. 
DIAMOND CUTLERY Co., 60 Broadway, N.Y. 


We sell 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
oar os 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 
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S and MAKE MONEY. 
ELL M USI For particulars send us 6 
‘ cents in stamps, and we 


will send you 2.00 worth of the latest popular full-size 
music, vocal and instrumental, with terms to agents. 


EV’RY MONTH, 4 East 20th Street, New York CiTy. 





TELEGRAPH Y. 


Mailed free. Manual of Instruction for learning and 
operating. Pictures and prices of apparatus. Learners’ 
first. class Outfit—Key, Sounder, Battery and Materials, 

2.75. J.H. Bunnell & Co., 7 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


STAM | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
| 3 G. H., India, “ppen, ete., with 
tine Stamp Album, aie 10c. New sOpp. : Price 


STAMPS (ootnciutzed. Australian,etc., 10c. ; 
eae a. rent “a! nice Album, 10. 5 
lb unused, 10¢. S., 10c. ; Africa, 10c. ; 13 
sia 3,15 Oceanica, le. ; ; ib W. Indian, toe. 
List free. Largesiect, low prices. Agents wanted. 
60 per cent.com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY PAPERS. 















stfree. Agents wanied at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson Pi., St. | No. 1- How to Make a Dynamo. | Price Each, 10c. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & C ont. Stamps bought. No.3. How to M rgd ey BUBIER PUB. CO., 
No.4. How to Make a ® Storage Battery. LYNN, MASS. 









265-page Flluctrated Book about 
MAGIC LANTERNS, STERE- 
OPTICONS and VIEWS _ for 
ome Amusement and Public 


i 
Exhibitions. A Profitable Business. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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Move LEXCELSIOI Incubator, mre 
gulating, Thousands oie suc- 
Sean Sena een for lilus. Cat. Circulars free. 


GEO. Ht. 83 STAHL, 114 to 122 8, 6th St. Quincy, lil. 

















etting 
nly 2 PRINTIN easy, printed gules. 
i P rite for catalogue, 
$5. PRESS for( presses, type, cards, 
cards, circulars, &c{ ete., to factory. 





Fishing Tackle, cheaper 


Press for printing} KELSEY & CO., f.- , $7. 760 than elsewhere. Send 2cts. 
a small paper $44 {| MERIDEN, - CONN. Loader? for 60-page catalogue. 








POWELL & CLEMENT CO..166 Main! Street, Cincinnati,0O. 


ALOCUE FREE! 


We give the following pre- 


miums with T EA, 


orders for 


Watches, Solid Gold_Rings, 

- Banquet mps, Banjos, 

Autoharps, Air Guns, Tea, Dinner and Toilet — 
Liberal Tea Co., 103 Cross Street, Boston, 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Mechanical Drawing, Steam Engineering, 7 
, Marine, Locomotive), Electricity, 
nd Bridge Enqgineerina, Plumbing 4 Fi 
‘Beating. Students make rapid progress 
Drawing. Send for free circular, stating, ave ALLS 
subj aot you wish to study, to 
he het tae rit 7 Corres, 
SCRANTON, 





SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 


5c. Rocking -Chairs 


Per pair, post- Prevent base-boards end | 
| sf 2 pairs 
‘or 265 cents. 

























Fit any Rocker. 
j If your Gentes Sons sell th 
















To close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music —_, all 
poste committe. all for 20 cts.; or 4 
ts. Money back if not duited. 

Ie, 59 ‘One ¢ 16 irl in the World For 
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TOP SNAP BUY-CYCLES 
—— GUNS Pistols, Sporting Goods, | 
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“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIED aoPOLISHED} APPLIED «™POLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH” 
MorseBros.Props. Canton, Mass.USA. 





| Ladies are interested | in Superior Teas. 


| Getupa Tea Club wer 50 Ibs 
and earn a New 
, or 









SALE 


Me, a with music 5 cts. 
L.L. Pay Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem 
branous Croup. In a gorrets practice of twenty 
years it has never failed to cure any kinc 
of Croup. Trial 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y: 


Mizpah Valve Nipples 
Cannot Collapse. 


They have a Valve which prevents a 
vacuum. Ribbed inside, so that the bit- 
ing of a child cannot collapse them. There 
is a ridge around the inside of the flare 
the BS apple 20 so that no child can detach 

puncture is such that 

ane, cannot “z rawn so fast as to impair 

ligestion, while it makes feeding per- 
fectly easy for the child. 

No colic from air being drawn into 
the stomach, if this nipple is uscd. 
Sample Free on request, together with valuable in- 

tion for mothers and nurses. 

merit in every inch of his kingly fame. forma 
WALTER F. WARE, ELPHIA, . 
4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- ae A 3 ie B. za 


dren and adults who want a lower “ 

price wheel the Defiance is 

made in 8 models, $10 to $75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO, 

88 Reade &t., 
NEW YORK. 








Over the hills 

and far away, 
The whizzing wheels speed on to-day. \ <- 
As they fly along the glad shouts ring— ~ \ 
“Ride MONARCH, the wheel that’s best and king.”’ 
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MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 


Beloved by his subjects because he does 
right by them. There’s goodness and 





TRADE-MARK. 


inene’” 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Look Well. Fit Well. Wear Well. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 

| Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible — one collar “equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 

Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair C uffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 

77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 














MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


A. Slocum Company, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 





181-183 PEARL STREET. Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
New York, Nov. 15th, 1895. ee Pepsin Gum 
Readers of the Youth’s Companion : — CAUTION. — See that the 


name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
anda Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


I have a reliable remedy we Consumption. 
hd its timely use Games f hopeless cases 
wee been already mee tly benefited, ; 
feailties am its power t 
it my duty to send two bottles free | 
to aoe who have consumption or any 
Lung Trouble, if they will write me their | 
Express and Post address, 


Sincerely, 





A. SLOCUM, M.C, 
183 Pearl St., New York. 
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Clean Stove 
wt Clean Fingers. 








Get the Genuine. 
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FOR 40 YEARS THE 


“Davidson” 
Syringes 


Have been the Standard for 








Their Reputation is World - wide. 
If you cannot obtain “Davidson” Syringes, Atomi- 


zers, Nipples, Etc., of your Druggist or Dealer, don’t 
take any said to to “Sinb on aoe” but write to us. 





120-page Catalogue sent Free on request. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


ckage “4 mail, 10 cents. Box, | 
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| a Silver Tea 
Service, or a 
Waltham 
Gold Watch 

| and Chain 








Stands Hard Knocks. 





There's nothing flimsy about the 


Bicycle 


In spite of its lightness, it’s the strongest of all. 
It represents the highest art in bicycle construction 
— graceful design and splendid finish. Four ele- 
gant models — $85 and $100. Catalogue free. Write 


CENTRAL CYCLE MPG. CO 
77 Garden St., indianapolis, Ind. 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 


Saction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


e 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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| frice” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adr. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


1 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | There’ is a great deal to 


Stamp learn about stamps and 


stamp collecting. fe pub- 
lish an Illustrated Weekly Stamp Paper that 





ATURE" SCIENCE * 








contains valuable information for collectors. A 





| T Th d | sample will be sent free upon application. Stamp 

ie it WO ousan Albums of all —_— For pogteaets, 30c., 50¢., and 

. e 75e.; for more advanced collectors, containing 

J re . : spaces for all stamps, $1.50, $2.50, $3.50 and $7.50. 
THE LONGEST OF TUNNELS.—At present | Grateful Patients | Stamps sent on approval. Liberal discounts. 


the lotigest tunnel in the world is that which | 
carries the St. Gotthard railway through the| 
mountain of the same name in Switzerland. Its | 
length is about nine and one-quarter miles; but | 
it is to be exceeded in length by the Simplon | 
tunnel, also in the Alps, the contract for the | 
construction of which has recently been made. | 
This will be a double tunnel, twelve and one- 
quarter miles long. North-bound trains will run | 
through one of the twin tunnels, and south-bound 
trains through the other. 

BICYCLES IN WAr.—The recent bicycle trip 
of Lieutenant Wise from Sackett’s Harbor, on 
Lake Ontario, to New York City is regarded as 
a practical demonstration of the great value of 
the wheel for conveying despatches in war. 
Lieutenant Wise rode an 18%-pound wheel, and 
carried a load equivalent to the heavy marching 
order equipment of the United States army for a | 
distance of about 400 miles over ordinary roads, 
part of which lie in a mountainous country. He 
performed the trip in 84 hours, but six hours | 
were lost in repairing a broken bushing. | 

THE Sun’s ELEctTRIC PowER.—Little Mer- 
cury, the nearest planet to the sun, exhibits 
certain minute irregularities in its motion, which 
led the great astronomer, Leverrier, to believe | 
that there was an undiscovered planet nearer the 
sun than Mercury, to whose attraction the peculiar | 
motion of the latter was due. Later astronomers 
have been unable to find Leverrier’s supposed 
planet, and other explanations of Mercury’s 
irregularities have been sought. Not long ago 
Professor Newcomb suggested the possible exist- 
ence of a ring of little bodies revolving around 
the sun between Mercury and Venus. More 
recently Monsieur Wellman, in France, has 
raised the question whether electrical repulsion 
from the sun may not be the cause of Mercury’s 
irregular movements. In support of this idea the 
fact is recalled that evidence of the sun’s exercise 
of a repellent force, probably electrical, is fur- 
nished by the phenomena of comets’ tails. 





LABRADOR’s FINE BERRIES. —A writer in 
Outing describes the huckleberries, raspberries, 
teaberries, blueberries and bake-apple berries of 
chilly Labrador as unrivalled in flavor. The 








| C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








rescued from the tortures of | 


Asthma 


urge sufferers to consult Dr. Haves, Buffalo, | Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


N.Y. Their names and addresses, with Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., 
book and blank for free examination, says: ‘*It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
sent on application. C 


Successful Treatment at Home. 


It Induces Sleep. 


motes digestion.”’ 














um Do you plant Flower Seeds? 
| Do you Grow Flowers? 


After the beady, 
sparkling draught, 
—who wants the 
dregs? — The DE- 
LONG Patent Hook 
and Eye is the 
original. 


See that " 


hump > 


Richardson 
mr, & De Long Bros., 


NEW YORK: > Philadelphia, 
20 Barelay-et WAUHAN'S SCD STOLE s4-s6 tandorpn.s 


FRESH 


Flower Seeds 


The Best in America 

and we’ve got to make it known in some way—a 
good many people know it well already—but now 
for 1896, to get our “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
into the hands of every single Flower Buyer-- 


We’re Going to Give Away 
Six Best , A 
Novelties J 


Pkt. Giant J Morning-glo 
1 Pkt. New Red Pans — 


1 Pkt. Verbena—fiery scarlet 


These six and the 120-page NEW SWEET PEA 
Book for cost of book... . a a oe te, 
We're in CHICAGO and ott ee 
om oe us. pond i wie slenala ota, 
ay seven 2-cent stamps an: or, 
the “FLOWER GIRL ett 














Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they “can’t find good bindings in 
our town.” 





| It’s easy enough if you 
| insist on 







having 
BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 





Pansy .. 40kinds Poppy . . 26 kinds 
Nasturtiums10 “ Candytufts 10 “ 
*hlox . 2 “ MorningGlory 15“ 
Verbena . 18 “ Sweet Peas 3 “ 
eee | ee “ Mignonette 5“ 


Petunia. . 12 Alyssum 5“ 
bake-apple berry is peculiar to Labrador, although | Asters . . 47 Portulaca. 15 * . ; . 
it is laateaiine ear in Noomaaian and | (4) The abo: oe “ch aoe opie 10 Look for “S. H. & M.” on the 
< | (é ie above e oice . . . Ic. 
Canada. Its leaf resembles that of a geranium, | {f} $r- 3 ounees fail wasturtiams, chgico =; «SC -:SC-| label and take no other. 


and the berry, only one of which grows on each | (PD) or. +“ 


plant, is shaped like a large dewberry. When | 
ripening, its color changes from crimson to gold. | 

Icr-BELLS.—Near Shoji, in Japan, there is a 
wonderful cavern containing immense quantities | 
of ice which never melts away. In one place in 
the cavern huge icicles, depending from the roof, | 
have formed upon the floor beneath them, through | 
the slow dripping of water, a score of great 
hollow cylinders, some of which are five feet in 
height, looking like inverted crystal bells. When 
these are carefully struck they give gong-like 
notes. 

ANCIENT CARVINGS.—In a recent lecture 
Prof. F. W. Putnam described some of the 
curious and exceedingly ingenious carvings made 
on human bones by the mysterious Mound- 
Builders of the Ohio valley. Surprising skill 
was exhibited in the combination of lines forming 
the heads and faces of men and animals inter- 
mingled, in a most intricate manner, with 
symbolical designs. In one case the lines picturing 
a human head were made to form parts of two 
other heads, one above and one below ; and upon | 
reversing the figure, more heads were discernible 
in it. 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE INVISIBLE.—A few 
years ago it was found that on some of the photo- 
graphs of the moon made with the great Lick 
telescope in California the forms of huge craters 
were visible where, with the eye alone applied to 
the telescope, no craters could be seen. They | 
were like skeleton outlines showing through a 
sort of covering spread upon the lunar surface. | 
Recently this photographic revelation of the 
invisible has been brought much nearer home, if 
the report is true that in Manchester, England, a 





° ° ° 10c. 

Martha Washington, 1200 kds flowersds 10c 
or, 10 pkss (10 kinds) Choice Vegetable Seeds 

Sa Parsnips, Cucumber, Squash, Cab- 

ME) es + -« 


(E 


If your dealer will not supply you, 


bage, , Radish, Onion, Melon) 10c. 
We will send any one of the above lots post- SQc. | we will. 
age paid for price quoted. | 
SPECIAL. If you will send us 50 cents we will send you | . 
POST-PAID all the above 5 lots, and 1-4 Ib. of the Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
finest and best named varieties of SWEET PEAS FREE. rials, to the S. H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, Newl 


Address HILLSIDE NURSERY, 214 Broadway, Somer- 
ville, Mass. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





York City. 








Keep your eye on 


Pearline “ads.” 
If you use it already, you'll find hints here and 
x" there that will greatly help. There isn’t a man, 
<j woman, or child but can be helped by Pearline. 
All these advertisements are meant for the 
good of Pearline (,."%.,), of course—to show 
you the best and easiest and cheapest way of 
( : } ) washing and cleaning, and to lead you to use it. 
\ 4 U But if they do. they will have helped you 
far more than they will have helped Pearline. You have more at 
stake All the money you could bring to Pearline (,.%%,,), by using it, 
wouldn't be a drop in the bucket to the money you'd save by it. «0 
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/PEARLINE. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an bs 


§ Allcock’s Ports 


Plaster 








photograph of an apparently healthy and clear- 
skinned child showed in the negative that the | 
skin was filled with eruptive spots, and within 
three days the child’s face was actually covered | 
with the pimples of “prickly heat.’’ A similar 
photographic revelation of oncoming smallpox is 
said to be on record. 

WueEN Sorip Iron FLoats.—Experiments 
lately made in England show that if a ball of 
solid iron is lowered into a mass of liquid iron by 
means of a metal fork, the ball at first sinks to the 
bottom with the fork. But in a few seconds it 
leaves the prongs and rises to the surface, where | 
it continues to float until it melts. The rising is 
explained by the expansion of the ball, due to 
heating, whereby it becomes, bulk for bulk, less 
dense than the molten metal. 








BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
@=O 0202020280 


IGYGLES. 












ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 

is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '96 

REWARD Waverley during 18%, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the 
facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting 

the owner of the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case. 

ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL, INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A LIFE-PRESERVER. 


| HE time for a life-preserver is 

when the man is overboard. 

Fatty food is a life-preserver 
in consumption. But fat is the first 
food that you cannot assimilate. 
Cod-liver oil in the form of Scott’s 
Emulsion is 
other fat can be assimilated. 

There is a time with every con- 
sumptive when cod-liver oil is the 
‘only food we know of that will save 
life; and when it is too late to save 
life, there is still great support and 
comfort in SCOTT’S EMULSION. 
It is more than food; but no chemist 
has fully explained its medical power 
If the science of 


assimilated when no 





in consumption. 
‘medicine has given us nothing else, 
it would still have saved a large 
share of suffering and premature 


death. Ask your doctor. 
50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 
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§ WALTER BAKER & 60, co 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
Breakfast Cocoa 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 














aan 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade-Mark, 
“La Belle Chocolatiere,” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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Keep the Name in mind, 


NUBIAN 


Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved 
their high character. Positively Unchangeable. 
Not Affected by Perspiration. Made in several qual 
ities for the finest Gowns and inexpensive Dresses. 


At All Dry Goods Stores. 


Look for thas on every yard of the Selvage. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over cig ht—which is the number 
given for $).75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals shonid be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail. 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
seemed to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





FATIGUE. 


Fatigue is the natural result of labor, and as 
such is a periodic symptom with which every 
healthy person is familiar. 

It is one of the laws of organic life that periods 
of relaxation shall succeed periods of activity. 
The heart itself is normally in repose for about 
one-third of the time consumed by each beat,—a 
fact in which there is something particularly sug- 
gestive and interesting, since physiologists agree 
that about one-third of the twenty-four hours 
should be devoted to sleep. 

Life is made up of series of vibrations in which 
tension and rest sueceed each other. The heart 
vibrates about seventy times a minute; the vibra- 
tions of the respiratory organs occur about sixteen 
times in the same period; while the vibrations of 
the whole organism may be said to complete their 
eyele once in twenty-four hours. 

Abnormal fatigue, a state approaching exhaus- 
tion, occurs when one attempts to alter nature’s 
rhythm; when the hours of tension are made to 
encroach upon those which should be devoted to 
rest; when muscle and nerve already fatigued are 
driven to further exertion. 

Fatigue of a kind known as overtraining results, 
in the case of the athlete, in heart-weakness and 
shortness of breath—‘“‘loss of wind,” as it is called; 
while the long-continued fatigue occasioned by 
excessive application to professional or business 
pursuits results in nervous prostration, or even in 
paralysis. 

While excessive fatigue is in itself unwise, one 
of the chief dangers which result from it is that 
commonly indicated by the term ‘catching cold.” 
Thus the danger of sitting in a draft or on the 
damp ground is many times doubled after great 
exertion. The application of heat to the surface 
is a more logical procedure after extreme fatigue. 

Loss of sleep is one of the first symptoms of 
abnormal fatigue. Habitual insomnia from this 
cause is to be treated only in one way, by absolute 
rest. 


—e-——_ 


QUITE PREPARED. 


John James had, ever since his school-days, 
been more or less laughed at by his mates, partly 
because he was good-natured and would not resent 
ridicule, and half because he really did undertake 
practical things in a bungling, awkward fashion. 
John was devoted to books, and he had no special 
interest in riding, running or skating;. moreover, 
since they did not seem to him particularly desir- 
able pursuits, he saw no reason for simulating 
a proficiency he did not possess. Finally came 
the news that John meant to ride the bicycle. At 
last he had an enthusiasm, and confessed it. 

“All I ask is to see him mount, the first time,” 
said one of the boys to the others. ‘‘He’ll be all 
over the place.” 

“Well, wherever he begins, we'll be there,” said 
another. “I wouldn’t miss it for a farm down- 
east.” 

John seemed perfectly willing to share the 
pleasure of learning. 

“Don’t you think I’d better begin in the park?” 
he asked, when he was urged to specify time and 
place. 

“The park, of course!” said the boys, concluding 
with a nudge and whispered aside, “More room 
for us!”’ 

The appointed hour came. John appeared with 
a hired bicycle, and the boys were jubilant. If he 
was not very nervous, he simulated it excellently 
well. 

“Here, you fellows, stand off!” he stammered. 
“But just tellme how to start. Do I spring onto 
both pedals at once, and just go off?” 

“That’s it! you’ve hit it!” said the ringleader of 
the scoffers. “You just go off!” 

“Well, I'll try it,” said John, aud he grasped the 
handles with an apparently despairing grip, and 
made ready. 

“Oh, see here now!” called one of the boys, 
more merciful than the rest. “That’s too’ bad. 
It's a shame 


Let’s show him all we know, fellows! 
to let him begin like that.” 





“Never mind! I can’t stop to talk,” said John. | 
“I’m determined to ride, and it’s now or never.” 
He mounted, and did it well. The boys held | 
their breath to see him fall. But no! light as a} 


| bird he went skimming out of sight round the | — 


| curving park road. 

The boys were stupefied, but only for an instant. | 
Then they broke into a cheer. At last John 
understood their ways, and was to be fooled no 
more. He had learned to ride in seclusion and 
then sprung his little joke on them publicly. And 
as they stood there shouting over their own defeat, 
John came riding merrily back and dismounted in 
perfect form among them. 


KILLED BY THEIR MOTHER. 


It is asserted that some mother birds will feed 
their young, when caged, for a certain period, until 
they have lost hope of releasing them. Then they 
will bring them a poisoned weed to eat so that 
death may end their captivity. The Carson Appeal 
publishes this story of an oriole, which, it thinks, 
supports the assertion: 


About a week ago, at the Holstein ranch, the 
children captured a nest of three young orioles, 
and they were immediately caged and hung in a 
tree. he mother was soon about, calling her 
young, and in a little while brought them some 
worms. 

She continued feeding them regularly for some 
days without seeming to pay much attention to 
persons about. But on Sunday came the tragic 
ending that demonstrated the theory relative to 


rds. 

She brought them a ‘sprig of green on Sunday 

mornieg _ disappeared. In less than an hour 
ed. 


a die 

e — was examined and proved to be the 
deadly larkspur, a weed that will kill full-grown 
cattle. The little creatures lay dead in the cage 
and slightl foaming at the mouth, victims of their 
mother’s stern resolve that her offspring should 
die by her own act rather than live in captivity. 


TOUGH SCORPION. 


According to a story in Pearson’s Weekly an 
English army officer, whose regiment was stationed 
at Allahabad, was one morning putting on his boot 
when suddenly he felt a sharp prick. He knew at 
once what the trouble was. 


Within a few days several scorpions had been 
seen about the barracks. thout question one 
of them had taken up its quarters in his boot and 
had now stung him. 

“Well,” he muttered, “the harm is done, and I 
may as well kill the creature. It will get away if 
I take the boot off.” 

So he began stamping violently, with a view to 
crushing the life out of the scorpion. Every stamp 

ave him exquisite torture, but he kept er at 
t till he felt sure the thing must be dead. Then 
he pulled off the boot, and was both relieved and 
vexed. It was lucky he had not shouted for assist- 
ance. The scorpion was a blacking-brush, which 
his servant had carelessly left in the bottom of 
the boot. 


HE READS CHARACTER. 


An elevator-man in a fashionable flat professes 
to be able to tell a person’s character by the way 
he or she pushes the electric bell. Said he, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald: 


person is a mild-mannered, good-natured, whole- 
souled individual, whom I am only too anxious to 
oblige; but should the ring be a furious one, then 
I conclude the person is an a peevish or 
hot-tempered person, more furious than his ring, 
and with whom I take my time in ee 

“With women it is the same ing; a mild-man- 
nered woman will merely touch the bell, while the 
hot-tempered creature will keep up a continual 
ringing until you descend, and will then proceed 
to upbraid you for not hurrying.” 


THAT WOULD DO. 


The New York Herald tells an amusing but not 
highly probable tale of an American—from one of 
the inland districts, no doubt—who was making 
his first trip abroad. 


“What’s the ship stopping for?” he demanded 
of the first officer. 

“To let the pilot off,” was the reply. 

“Let the pilot off!” cried the passenger, in shrill 
incredulity. “Do you mean that he doesn’t cross 
the ocean with us and direct the course?” 

“T mean just that.” 

The American pondered awhile, and then, smil- 
ing with satisfaction as the bright idea struck him, 
he said: “Well, I suppose he sets the rudder 
pointing in the right direction before he leaves.” 


“MR. FUGIT.” 


Of the girl who drew an inference The Pacific 
has this story to tell: 


A young man went into a store to buy a fountain- 
=. The girl in charge of the counter supplied 
him with a sheet of paper, a bottle of ink. and 
several of the pens; and in trying them, one after 
another, he covered the sheet with the words, 
Tempus fue [Time flies], the girl looking on with 
a kindly interest. 

“If you buy one, and it doesn’t suit you, Mr. 
Fugit,” she remarked, ‘‘you can bring it back and 
change it.” 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Judge tells how Mr. Doolin met Mr. Casey, 
and about the conversation they had. 


“T heard ye were on a shtrike,” said Mr. Doolin. 
“I was that,’ answered Mr. Casey. 

“A shtrike for what, Casey?” 

“For shorter hours.” 

“An’ did ye git em?” 

“Sure we did that! It’s not wurrkin’ I am, now!” 


“WHAT was the greatest difficulty you encoun- 
tered in your journey to the Arctic regions?” 
asked a lady of an explorer. “Getting home again, 
on” was the prompt reply. — Commercial 

ulletin. 


WHEN the self-made and purse-proud Jones 
said, “I began life without a cent in my pocket,” 
the impecunious Smith sighed and answered, “I 


| Corn). 


“Should the ring be very light, I know that the : 








didn’t even have a pocket!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Try a can of Hopkins’ Steamed Hominy (Hulled 
It is delicious. Full quart, 10 cents. * (Ade. 
> asapsctet 





The old ‘Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” 
“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston. 25c. [ Adv. 





In the Land of Flowers. 


A charming booklet of 64 pages by Walter N. 
Pike, with the author’s portrait as a frontispiece. 
Tells all about the flowers, gardens and scenery 
of Florida, and a chapter full of valuable hints 
to those who contemplate locating in Florida. It 
will prove of exceptional value to the prospective 
tourist or settler, and furnishes an enchanting 
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& ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Fla. 

in business. e teach Bookkeeping, 

Business Forms, Penmanship, Arith- 

ney. It gives a successful startin life. Ten Years’ Success. 

References from ever: KO advt. in Oct. 17th 


STUD AT HOM and rang ae for a good 
metie, tter riting, Commercial 

issue. Catal e free. 7 went, son 10 cents. 

BAYAN Acie OM RGonL Ree BY MAIL 


sition or advancement 
Le 
Law, Shorthand, etc., by MAIL, in a nerous., practical 








JANUARY 30, 1896. 


The $5.0 
POCKET KODAK 


BASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, 'N.Y. 


Sor two 2-cent stamps. 


Maule’s Seeds 


LEAD ALL. 


If you wish to purchase the coming 
spring, Garden, Field or Flower Seeds, 
mall Fruits, Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Plants, Bulbs, etc., etc., and wish the 
most complete American Seed Catalogue, 
you should send your address to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
P. 0. Box 1296. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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grandest ever issued. 






in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 












Every genuine package 
of our Seeds 

bears this 

Red Trade-mark 

stamp or 

bel. 


TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Our New Manual of ‘‘ Everyth 
It not only points the way to successful garden- 
ing, but is, as well, a careful gleaning of the world’s newest and best 
Its 160 pages, size 9 x 
lished with over 500 engravings, and contain, besi 
plates of Novelties in Seeds and Plants. 
NOW TH EN to trace our advertising we make the following un- 
9 usually liberal offer: To every one who will state 
where this advertisement was seen, and who encloses us 20 cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Manual, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50c. Pioneer 
Collection of Seeds, containing one packet each of New Mammoth Mignonette, 
New Bonfire Pansy, New “Blue Ribbon” Sweet Peas, Succession Cabbage, 
Prizetaker Onion, and “Table Queen’ Tomato, in a blue envelope which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25c. cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Manual to the amount of $1 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Buy Direct 





— ‘*from maker to wearer ” — from 


our 


factory or any of our own stores, and 


save for yourself the middleman’s profit. 
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Shoe 


This is our famous Patent Calf 


(taken from life) with Kangaroo 
Tops and Fast Black Eyelets. 


It’s “ The Tabasco,” and has 


the narrowest toe made. 





A Shoe of Style and 
Beauty. Equal to any $7.00 
shoe made. 


Send for gor oO 
Plenty of New Things 
about Shoes in it. 














Upon receipt of $3.75 we 
will ship a pair of our shoes, 
express prepaid, to any part 
of the U. S. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 
and 117 Nassau St., New York; 1347 Broad- 
way, New York; 291 Broadway, New York; 
W. Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 130: F St., N. W., 

ashington ; 69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
78 Dorrance St., Providence; 219 E. Balti- 
more St., Baltimore; 119 North Main St., 
Brockton; 103 Dearborn St., and Dearborn 
St., cor.Washington, and 237 State St. ,Chicago. 





